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Australian 


For the second time in a quarter of a 
century Australia is engaged in an “all 
out” war, fought thousands of miles from 
its shores. Australian participation, with 
men, munitions, equipment, and mate- 
rials, necessitates financial sacrifices 
which seem particularly heavy when it is 
remembered that Australia has a popu- 
lation of only 7,015,000 and a per capita 
national income of only £123, while the 
United Kingdom has a population of 
47,000,000 with an estimated per capita 
national income of £145.’ 


Financial Policy 


The 1939-40 budget, presented in Sep- 
tember 1939, had been prepared in time 
of peace and was of necessity tentative. 
New estimates were presented on Novem- 
ber 30, 1939, at which time the Com- 
monwealth Treasurer announced the 
Government’s policy for financing the 
war as follows: 


Briefly stated, the financial policy of the 
Government is to finance the war effort by a 
palanced program of taxation, borrowing 
from the public and borrowing from the 
banking system. This summary, however, 
does little to illuminate how that policy will 
be applied at any time. The balance between 
these three methods of finance must change 
from time to time and the determining fac- 
tors will be mainly economic. A review of 
the condition and trends of the economic 
system must precede a judgment on the 
exact financial policy required. * * * 

Faced with the temporary dislocation in 
the economic system the Government con- 
sidered that for the time being it must avoid 
action likely to discourage private activity 
until our resources are more fuily employed 
and our national income has been raised. 
Consequently, the Government has decided 
that, in distributing the cost of its war pro- 
gram between taxation, public borrowing and 
borrowing from the banking system, it will 
for the time being weight the balance toward 
borrowing with the assistance of the banking 
system rather than toward taxation. * * * 

It will be evident from the considerations 
which I have laid before you that, as the 
economic recovery which has already begun 
gets under way, the Government will neces- 
sarily transfer the emphasis in its financial 
policy from borrowing from the banking sys- 
tem firstiy to borrowing from the public and 
secondly and more particularly to taxation. 


In the budget address of November 21, 
1940, the Treasurer reaffirmed the Gov- 
ernment’s adherence to that policy and 
added: 


In May 1940 the Treasurer pointed out that 
economic conditions had made it possible up 
to that time to rely very largely on Central 
Bank action, and to carry out the defense 
program without much diversion of spending 
power from private pockets to the Govern- 
ment. The economy required more money 
to function at fullest activity, and this money 
had been supplied partly by higher export 


— and partly by the Commonwealth 
nk. 





*All pound figures in this article are Aus- 
tralian pounds, the average value of which 
Was $3.2280 in 1940. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Thomas R. Wilson, Finance Division 





SUMMARY 


The Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth of Australia estimates that 
war expenditures will be in excess 
of £185,500,000 in the fiscal year 
1940-41 out of total expenditures of 
£278,100,000. The estimated na- 
tional income in 1939-40 was £863,- 
000,000. To meet the increasing 
financial burdens it has been neces- 
sary to increase customs duties, the 
excise, income, sales, company, and 
other taxes. In addition the Gov- 
ernment has had to float many 
loans, most of them internally, but 
a few in London. In order to con- 
serve financial resources, all trans- 
actions in foreign currencies, for- 
eign exchange, gold, and foreign 
securities are subject to control. 
Systems for controlling foreign 
trade, prices, and capital issues 
were also instituted after the out- 
break of hostilities. 











By May 1940, however, the country had at- 
tained a high level of business activity, and 
the warning was given that for the future 
the emphasis must be shifted away from 
banking loans. Taxation and public ioans 
would have to be the main sources of war 
finance. 

Nevertheless, estimated war expenditure in 
May was still small. Furthermore, to avoid 
taking spending power from the people before 
it was needed the Government limited its tax- 
ation proposals to what was necessary to meet 
expenditure which would certainly be in- 
curred in the next financial year. The coi- 
lapse of France completely changed the posi- 
tion and since May our commitments have 
more than doubled. It was, however, neces- 
sary to delay presenting detailed financial 
plans. Only experience could show how rap- 
idly our expenditure could in fact be stepped 
up and until that was known a realistic esti- 
mate of finance actuaily necessary remained 
impossible. 

We are now able to make that estimate. 
War expenditure is rising in accordance with 
the expectations of the War Departments 
and we can count on it rising to £15,000,000 
a month in the next few months. We have 
now for the first time to face up to the full 
magnitude of our program of fighting forces, 
equipment, and munitions. 

Credit expansion must be used to the full 
up to the limits of safety but this is not a 
time when we can look with safety to any 
considerable further expansion of credit. 
Money is now plentiful. Even at the present 
slack season of the year, the cash reserves 
and deposits of the trading banks are high 
and will become higher. * * * Further 
we are already committed to a considerable 
expansion of credit in the near future. Some 
of last year’s credit expansion has been 
dammed up in rising Treasury balances. 
This year those balances will be spent and 
will have their full effect on inccmes and the 
liquid assets of the banks. A substantial 
part of the advance by the Commonwealth 
Bank for last year’s wheat crop is still out- 
standing. The financing of the new crop by 
the Commonwealth Bank will involve a fur- 
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ther expansion of credit, until the crop can 
be marketed. Similar, if smaller, expansions 
are certain to be involve din marketing other 
primary products. It is a fair inference then 
that we shall have as much expansion as is 
required to finance the fullest productive 
activity and probably more than is healthy. 
It is quite certain that any considerable fur- 
ther expansion for the purpose of war finance 
could result only in a serious and continu- 
ing rise of prices. * * * 

My conclusion is that we must not rely on 
expansion of credit for our war finance. This 
is not to state positively that we shall not 
get assistance from it, but only that we must 
not count on it in advance. It is certain that 
we do not want more expansion than is now 
going on, and is inevitable in the immediate 
future. But the effects on our economy of 
all kinds of wartime control, including the 
impending taxation, cannot be predicted 
with certainty. The scope for credit expan- 
sion must be estimated anew from time to 
time, in view of the circumstances at that 
time. 


Commonwealth Budget 


The budget for the year ending June 
30, 1941, as presented by the Treasurer 
and subsequently revised to meet the La- 
bor Party demands for less burdensome 
taxes and greater use of credit expansion 
showed estimated ordinary revenues of 
£151,278,000 and total estimated expendi- 
tures of £278,100,000. The deficit of 
£126,822,000 will be covered from balances 
in trust funds and from loans. War ex- 
penditures are estimated at £186,000,000, 
of which £43,000,000 will be spent over- 
seas. The national income of the coun- 
try increased from £788,000,000 in 1938- 
39 to £863,000,000 in 1939-40. In view of 
increasing industrial activity and employ- 
ment it is likely the national income will 
continue to expand during the current 
year. 

The accompanying table shows the ac- 
tual revenues and expenditures of the 
Consolidated Fund during the past 4 
years and the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

In addition to the Consolidated Fund 
the Government maintains a Loan Fund 
in which is placed the proceeds of Gov- 
ernment loans and from which special 
payments are made such as certain finan- 
cial assistance to the States, redemption 
and repayments of debts, and in the last 
few years war expenditures in excess of 
revenues in the Consolidated Fund. Total 
expenditures for defense and war serv- 
ices from the Loan Fund were as follows: 
1936-37, £16,000; 1937-38, £1,954,000; 
1938-39, £1,912,000; 1939-40, £28,814,000: 
and 1940-41 (estimate), £117,231,000. 
Expenditures from this Fund for other 
purposes than redemptions and repay- 
ments were approximately £2,500,000 
each year. 

Total war expenditures increased from 
£7,903,000 in 1937-38 to £14,262,000 in 
1938-39, to £55,777,000 in 1939-40, and 
are estimated at £185,693,000 in 1940-41. 





























Commonwealth Budget—Consolidated Fund 
[In thousands of Australian pounds] 
| 1940-41 
Item | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | — esti- 
} mates 
6 lUlUrmllml!UCUmLC..UCUCUL a a ae a 
Receipts: re | 

SSE a, SE Se ee | 42,993 | 48,383 | 47,632) 53,825 | 53,000 
a i ee 8,556 | 9,399] 11, 16,430 | 37, 500 
ae aninabenenshencmenacaceceees 8,008 | 8,024 9,308 | 12, 196 20, 400 
ES ENRE 3, 216 3,242} 5,215 7, 560 | 13, 675 
Post office, railways, and other business undertakings 16, 248 7 189 17,892 | 18,485} 19,090 
EE 300 331 355 415 | 430 
Excess receipts from previous  * ae 3,568 | 1,277 | 3, 495 627 | 2, 928 
Ra re 3,487 | 2,890 Ss 2,780 | 3, 003 | 4, 255 
Ee bce mages Shey sckowenchicnanacecnencncs | 86, 376 6 | 90,735 | 98, 5, 560 | “112, oA | 151, 278 

Expenditures: = ; ei . . 
1914-18 war and repatriation 0 SS ee ee | 19,013 19,105 | 19,398 » 883 18, 991 
en ig seg ohn enna cheeses - | 6,542 5,949 | 8, 855 8, 967 9, 473 
ih iantcecnbsnvseceswes<vercnn-enwee oe Uae Paes Sar | 15,316 | 52,512 
Special defense provision from excess receipts --------.-.------ <4 060 |..... 3, 495 | 627 | 2, 928 
Oe | 14,369} 16,199 | 16,428 | 16,876 17, 995 
Post office, railways, ‘and other business undertakings |} 16,590} 17,554 | 20,222 . 201 | 18, 767 
Payments to or for States and Territories }_--.-_-.--.------- ----]| 16,311 17, 626 17, 489 | 649 | 16, 907 
Miscellaneous expenditures_..-..--...--.------- ee en a ae | 10, 274 | 10, 807 | 12,046 | 13 094 | = 13,678 
Ee RRS EEE 5 TER ea "85, 099 240 97, 933 | 109, 613 151, 251 
Surplus of receipts in Consolidated fund_-.-_-_-..-----.------ 1,277 “3 495 627 2, 928 | 27 
1 Balance of interest due on State debts, paid out of the Consolidated Funds but recoverable from the States, was 


as follows: 1936-37, £25,081,605; 1937-38, £25,580,374; 1938-39, £25,584,456; 1939-40, £26,209,098; 1940-41, £26,800,000. 


The 1939-40 figure includes £2,053,000 
transferred from the Trust Fund and the 
estimates for the current year include 
£3,549,000 similar transfers. Expendi- 
tures other than for war services re- 
mained approximately the same. 

The largest source of revenue for many 
years has been the customs duties and 
excise taxes. In 1913-14 a total of 
£16,934,000 was collected from these 
sources, or 72 percent of all tax revenues. 
In 1932-33 these collections increased to 
£32,992,000, but were only about 59 per- 
cent of all tax revenues. It is estimated 
that £53,000,000 will be collected from 
these sources in 1940-41, which will only 
represent 421% percent of all tax collec- 
tions due to larger increases in existing 
taxes and the imposition of new ones. In 
recent years the duties and taxes on beer, 
spirits, matches, tobacco, gasoline, and 
other imports have been increased and in 
1940 a special wartime duty of 10 percent 
of all customs duties was assessed. 

The second largest and fastest growing 
tax revenue source is the income tax, rev- 
enues from which increased from £3,- 
933,000 in 1915-16, the first year of its as- 
sessment, to £13,604,374 in 1930-31, from 
which point the collections decreased to 
£8,556,000 in 1936-37. Since that year 
collections have increased rapidly and are 
expected to reach £37,500,000 in 1940-41, 
or 30 percent of all tax collections. The 
rates of the Income Tax Act of May 27, 
1940, are on a sliding scale beginning at 
5d in the pound of earned taxable income 
not exceeding £500 and rising to 90d. in 
the pound for earned taxable income in 
excess of £4,200. In recent years the 
tendency has been to reduce the personal 
and family exemptions and allowances. 

The sales tax, first assessed in 1930-31, 
is third as a tax revenue source. Total 
collections in 1931-32 were £8,432,000 and 
are expected to increase to £20,400,000 in 
1940-41, or 16 percent of all tax collec- 
tions. The rate, 24% percent the first 
year, was increased to 6 percent in 1931- 
32 and reduced to 5 percent in 1932, and 


to 4 percent in 1936, increased to 5 per- 
cent in 1938, 6 percent in 1939, and 813 
percent in May 1940. During those years 
a large schedule of exemptions was built 
up. In the 1940-41 final budget the ex- 
emptions were drastically curtailed and a 
sliding scale of rates was adopted with 
certain goods taxable at 5 percent and 
others at 10 and 15 percent. 

Companies are now subject to heavy 
war taxes. The rate of ordinary com- 
pany tax was increased in the 1939-40 
budget from 13.8d. to 24d. in the pound. 
The 1940-41 budget proposes that public 
companies be taxed either on excess 
profits above 8 percent at rates gradu- 
ated from 4 percent on that portion of 
profits between 8 and 9 percent to 60 
percent on that portion of the total prof- 
its in excess of 22 percent, or at ls. in 
the pound on taxable income in excess 
of £5,000. Private companies will be sub- 
ject to a tax of 2s. in the pound on the 
undistributed taxable income. In pre- 
senting the 1940-41 budget the Treasurer 
stated that the “additions will bring the 
total taxation of companies in Australia 
to a very high figure. The Common- 
wealth, State, and overseas taxation on 
these companies will amount to about 
£32,000,000 on an estimated income of 
£93,000,000 or 6s.8d. in the pound while 
dividends will be taxed without rebate 
in the incomes of shareholders.” 


Government Loans and the Public Debt 


Since the middle of 1938 the Govern- 
ment has raised several loans for de- 
fense purposes. A total of £8,000,000 was 
included with an internal conversion and 
works loan floated in 1938, half at 334 
percent and half at 3% percent. In De- 
cember 1939 a private 3'2 percent loan 
of £12,000,000 was floated with Australian 
banks, of which £2,000,000 was for de- 
fense purposes. In June 1939 a 4 percent 
£6,000,000 loan was floated in London for 
defense. In 1940 three defense loans 
were floated in Australia. The first was 
issued in March for £18,000,000 at 3%, 
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percent for 5 years or 3% percent for 
10-16 years, of which £10,000,000 was foy 
war purposes. The others were a £20. 
000,000 loan in May, all for defense pur. 
poses, and a £28,000,000,000 loan in No. 
vember, £20,000,000 for defense, each 
bearing interest at 234 percent for 5 years 
or 3% percent for 10-16 years. 

On March 18, 1940, War Savings cer. 


tificates were offered to the public ip | 


| 


| 


denominations of £1, £5, and £10 pur. 


chasable at 16s, £4, and £8, respectively, 


If held for 7 years from date of purchase | 
they may be redeemed at face value. No | 


person may hold more than £250 of cer. 
tificates which are free of Commonwealth 
and State income tax and stamp duty, 
By November 21, 1940, more than £15. 
000,000 of these certificates had been sold, 
By the same date Australians had loaneq 
£5,100,000 to the Government free of in- 
terest and had given gifts of £585,000 for 
war purposes. 

The public debt has been rising stead. 
ily, as indicated in the following table 
(in thousands of pounds). 





Common- 


June 30 wenkiis States | ‘Total 
| 
1915 37, 429 345,081 | 382, 510 
1920... 352, 439 425, 903 778, 342 
1925... 362, 073 601, 064 963, 137 
1930 380, 555 720, 042 1, 100, 597 
1935 _- 394, 151 | 847, O64 1, 242, 115 
1938... | 390, S45 | 884,181 | 1, 275,025 
1939. _ } 397, 251 | 807,772 | 1, 295,023 
1940 __ | 435, 327 | 905,727 | 1,341,054 





Of the total outstanding debt on June 
30, 1939, £703,676,241 was redeemable in 
Australia, £547,168,779 in London, and 
£44,177,951 in New York. As no allow- 
ance was made for exchange depreciation 
on these New York and London figures, 
they should be increased by approxi- 
mately 25 percent to make them com- 
parable to the current Australian pound 
figures, 


Balance of International Payments 


The latest estimate of Australia’s bal- 
ance of payments with nonsterling coun- 
tries covered the fiscal year 1938-39. It 
showed total credit items of £53,835,000, 
made up of £39,228,000 for exports of 
merchandise and silver, and £14,607,000 
for gold production, all of which was ex- 
ported. The debit items totaled £71,531,- 
000, made up of imports of merchandise 
and silver, £62,013,000; interest payable 
in New York, £3,255,000; and profits, div- 
idends, royalties, etc., £6,263,000. The 
residual was therefore £17,696,000. These 
figures did not include any transactions 
with countries of the sterling group and 
are therefore incomplete. For many 
years, large sterling balances have 
been maintained in London to meet 
the heavy demands in that market. On 





June 30, 1939, the total available was | 


£55,830,000. Statistics are no 
these funds. However, the Common- 
wealth Bank held £31,900,000 in London 
at the outbreak of the war, and on De- 
cember 16, 1940, its holdings were £78,- 
600,000. ‘The increase is probably due to 


(Continued on p. 351) 
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The Railways of Brazil 


Although Brazil is over 258,000 square 
miles greater in area than the United 
States, its total railway mileage in 1938 
was only 8 percent as great. While there 
are 96 square miles for every kilometer 
of common carrier railway line and 1,239 
persons for every kilometer of line in 
Brazil, in the United States there are 
only 7 square miles for every kilometer of 
rauway line and 334 persons per 
kilometer. 

Construction of Brazil’s first railway 
lines was prompted by the need for trans- 
portation facilities to tap the rich agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of the 
territories stretching inland from the 
seaports. The same factors exist today. 
Brazil still requires many thousands of 
kilometers of additional trackage to 
reach vast interior areas, now totally 
undeveloped. 


Railway Development 


Despite efforts of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to encourage railway construc- 
tion through granting liberal conces- 
sions, a period of almost 20 years had 
elapsed from the date of enactment of 
the basic railway law in 1835 until the 
completion of the first line which was 
inaugurated on April 30, 1854. It ex- 
tended 16 kilometers from Maua on 
Guanabara Bay to the foot of Serra do 
Mar just below Petropolis in the P~ovince 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

A law of 1852 amplified the privileges 
conceded in the basic law and guaranteed 
interest of 5 percent on capital employed 
in railway construction and an additional 
2 percent return was guaranteed by the 
Provinces for early construction. How- 
ever, a decree issued in 1874 which 
authorized the Imperial Government to 
expend 100,000 contos in subventions and 
interest guarantees gave real impetus to 
railway construction. By 1879 or just 5 
years after the issuance of the decree, 
1510 kilometers of new lines had been 
opened—400 more than had been com- 
pleted during the 20 years following the 
opening of the first line. By the close 
of the Empire era in 1889, a total of 
9,583 kilometers had been constructed. 

Several comprehensive laws defining 
the condition under which railroads were 
to be constructed and operated, were en- 
acted by the new Republic, and these 
have not been altered since that time. 
New lines, designed to connect with exist- 
ing railroads or convenient river naviga- 
tion with virgin territory as far inland 
as the States of Gayez and Matto Grasso, 
were authorized. 

Despite the failure of the Government 
to make good early interest payment 
guarantees, 2,677 kilometers of new line 
were completed from 1890 to 1894; most, 
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of which was constructed on Government 
financing. During the next 5 years 
(1895-99) another 2,655 kilometers of 
line went into operation. Mileage at the 
close of the century totaled 14,915 
kilometers. 

Serious economic difficulties after the 
turn of the century interrupted tempo- 
rarily the initiation of new projects. 
Only one railway—the Sao Paulo Rail- 
way, from Santos to Jundiahy—had 
proved financially self-supporting. 

Improved economic conditions resulted 
in increased railroad construction (4,686 
kilometers) from 1906-10. In the next 5 
years this peak was surpassed when 5,180 
kilometers of new line were added, but 
during the World War 5-year period fol- 
lowing 1915, only 1,907 kilometers of new 
railroad were constructed. Since then, 
no railroads of importance have been 
constructed. At the end of Brazil’s first 
century of independence (1922) there 
were 28,819 kilometers (approximately 
18,000 miles) of common carrier lines in 
operation. From that time until 1938, 
only 5,388 kilometers of railway lines 
have been added. 


Mileage and Gage 


The total common carrier railway 
mileage in 1938 amounted to 34,207 kilo- 
meters of which 573 kilometers were 
electrified. In addition to the common 
carrier mileage there are 4,774 kilometers 
of industrial railway lines operated 
mainly in connection with sugar mills. 
Port railways add another 134 kilometers, 
tramways, and electric railways 2,064 
kilometers. 

No real effort to standardize the gage 
of railway lines has ever been made. AS 
a result, the common carrier railways in 
Brazil today operate over tracks of five 
different gages. Most of the total mileage 
(30,745 kilometers, about 90 percent) is 
of meter gage while 2,075, approximately 
6 percent, is 1.60 meter gage. The re- 
mainder includes 0.76 meter, 729 kilo- 
meters; 0.60 meter, 650 kilometers; and 
0.66 meter, 8 kilometers. Industrial 
mileage is chiefly narrow gage. 


Motive Power and Rolling Stock 


Common carrier railways operated 
3,571 locomotives, including 67 electric, 
at the end of 1938. Passenger cars num- 
bered 4,088 and freight cars 47,960. 
Available data on the industrial railways 
indicate that they have 341 locomotives 
and 6,892 freight cars. Tramways and 
electric railways have 31 locomotives, 
3,039 tram cars, 363 trailers, 38 passenger 
cars, 367 freight cars, 7 service cars and 
45 busses. Port railways have 38 locomo- 
tives, 543 flat cars, 47 cranes, and 15 
electric platform cargo trucks. 


Ownership and Management 


The provisions of the basic railway 
law of 1835 and the modifications thereto 
embodied in the decree of 1852, while 
designed to encourage the investment of 
private capital in railroad construction 
projects, failed to bring about all of the 
desired results. By guaranteeing interest 
on capital employed for this purpose, the 
Empire and later the Federal Govern- 
ments, encouraged the construction of 
lines which proved unprofitable. As a 
result, many of the first railways con- 
structed with private capital were taken 
over by the Federal Government in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the original 
concessions. 

At the end of 1938 the National Gov- 
ernment managed a total of 12,871 kilo- 
meters of the common carrier railway 
lines, the State governments 10,458, and 
private enterprise 10,878. State govern- 
ments actually owned 3,197 kilometers 
of the lines they managed and 7,261 kilo- 
meters were leased from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Private enterprise owned 8,643 
kilometers and leased 2,235 kilometers 
from the Federal Government. An 
analysis of these figures clearly shows 
the Federal Government with 62 percent 
of the mileage to be the principal owner, 
but it operates only 38 percent. 

Four companies control more than 
3,000 kilometers each: Rede Viacao 
Mineira, 3,891 kilometers; Viacao Ferrea 
do Rio Grande do Sul, 3,346 kilometers; 
Estrada de Ferro Central do Brazil, 3,174 
kilometers; and the Leopoldina Railway, 
3,086 kilometers. Besides these there are 
two companies which possess more than 
2,000 kilometers of track, Sorocabana 
with 2,141 kilometers, and Parana-Santa 
Catarina with 2,065 kilometers. 

Of the 55 common carrier railway lines 
in Brazil during 1938, only 5 could be 
considered foreign from the point of 
capital employed and/or administered. 
Of these, three lines were owned and 
operated exclusively by foreign interests. 
The two remaining lines, although under 
foreign administration, have received di- 
rect aid from the Federal Government 
in the form of capital. Approximately 
24 percent of the railway mileage is con- 
trolled by British capital. The remain- 
ing foreign investment in the railways is 
insignificant. 

A recent development in railway con- 
trol took place in 1940 when the Brazilian 
Government expropriated the properties 
of the Brazil Railway Co. The follow- 
ing railway subsidiaries of that company 
were affected: Cia. Estrada de Ferro Sao 
Paulo-Rio Grande, Southern Sao Paulo 
Railway Co., Cia, Mogyana de Estradas 
de Ferro, Sorocabana Railway Co., Cia. 
Estrada de Ferro Norte do Parana, Cia. 
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Auxiliaries de Chemins de Fer du Bresil, 
and Cia. Francaise du Port de Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


Services 


Seventy percent of the country’s rail- 
roads are located in States comprising 20 
percent of the country’s area. With the 
exception of the Federal District, the 
railroad mileage serves as an accurate 
index to the economic importance and 
degree of development of the several 
States. Minas Gerais with the largest 
common carrier railway mileage (8,160 
kilometers) while essentially agricultural 
(coffee, corn, manioc, and dairy prod- 
ucts), is also rich in mineral resources 
and has well developed iron, steel, and 
textile manufacturing industries. Sao 
Paulo, second largest in railway mileage 
(7,444 kilometers), is the country’s lead- 
ing coffee producing and industrial State. 
These two States alone support the 
largest and best maintained railway net- 
work in the country, constituting over 50 
percent of the total trackage now in op- 
eration. The mileage in eight other 
States added to the above accounts for 88 
percent of the country’s total. Of these, 
the three northern States—Bahia Ceara, 
and Pernambuco, are important produc- 
ers of cocoa, sugar, cotton, and various 
other products. In southern States of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, Santa Cath- 
arina and the interior State of Matto 
Grosso, in addition to producing a variety 
of agricultural products, including matte, 
coffee, and rice, have extensive lumber- 
ing and cattle industries. 

The Central of Brazil Railway connects 
the cities of Rio de Janeiro with Sao 
Paulo, Bello Horizonte, and other im- 
portant cities of the State of Minas 
Geraes. The Sao Paulo Railway con- 
nects the port of Santos with the city 
of Sao Paulo, and, together with the So- 
rocabana Railway, the Paulista Railway, 
and the Mogyana Railway, and their 
branches, provides rail transportation for 
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the commercial centers of the State of 
Sao Paulo. Rail service is also available 
to Porto Esperanca and Coromba, Matto 
Grosso, at the Paraguay River. Other 
short railway lines extend inland from 
the more important ports north of Rio 
de Janeiro. Cities of the States south 
of Sao Paulo are connected with the sea- 
ports by rail and with each other by a 
trunk line (the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande 
do Sul Railway) which joins the Soroca- 
bana Railway system in Sao Paulo and 
the railways of Uruguay in the south. 

Passenger, express, mixed, and freight 
service varies in frequency from every 
few minutes on the electrified suburban 
lines of the Central of Brazil Railway in 
and around Rio de Janeiro to a mixed 
weekly schedule on some lines in the 
interior. Among the most frequently 
used long-distance passenger services in 
Brazil is that between Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, a 489-kilometer trip of about 
12 hours. Another service for heavy traf- 
fic operates between Santos and Sao 
Paulo. Trains leave approximately every 
30 minutes during the day. The 80-kilo- 
meter trip is covered in from 2 to 2% 
hours. Principal long-distance passen- 
ger trains are equipped with sleeping cars 
and diners. Parlor cars are available for 
short-distance travel on important routes. 
Freight and express trains are provided 
according to traffic demands, but oc- 
casionally, at peak seasons, shipments of 
freight are held up because of rolling- 
stock shortages. 


Traffic 


Passengers and animals transported 
and volume of baggage and freight car- 
ried on Brazilian railroads between 1931 
and 1938 are indicated in the following 
table. The greatest increases in types 
of traffic carried are in the transporta- 
tion of live animals and general freight, 
each registering more than a 50-percent 
rise in the 8-year period. 


Common Carrier Railways: Transportation Effected from 1931 to 1938 








} 
| ag , 
Number of Number of Beagaee | Freight 
passengers | animals | tomn) | (metric tons) 
s 
145, 491, 000 2, 288, 000 | 735, 000 20, 725, 000 
134, 844, 000 2, 672, 000 | 874, 000 20, 411, 000 
145, 553,000 | 2,940,000 | —- 802, 000 22, 245, 000 
155, 758,000 | 3, 283,000 | 788, 000 23, 203, 000 
166, 931, 000 3, 408, 000 R28, 000 | 26, 231, 000 
165, 398, 000 | 3, 596, 000 947, 000 28, 636, 000 
167, 818, 000 | 3, 743, 000 867, 000 31, 169, 000 
174, 026, 000 3, 704, 000 957, 000 | 33, 479, 000 








Freight-Rate and Passenger-Fare 
Structure 


Rate making policies of railways have 
not been changed in any major respect 
since the enactment of the basic rail- 
way law and its subsequent amplifica- 
tions. Being subject to Government su- 
pervision, privately operated lines have 
been restricted in taking any initiative 
towards radical changes in policy. The 
few modifications which have been made 
have been prompted largely by economic 
necessity. Domestic industries have from 
time to time been aided through the 


lowering of freight rates on raw ma- 
terials. Agricultural and colonization de- 
velopments have been similarly encour- 
aged. 


Rates, both freight and passenger, on 
all railways in the country are baSed on 
the following general classifications: (a) 
Passengers, (b) baggage and express, (c) 
freight and vehicles, (d) livestock. Each 
classification is subject to a specific tariff 
according to the class of train and type 
of merchandise transported. 


Railway passenger fares are probably 
as low or even lower than in most other 
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countries of the world. A few years ago 
when the milreis was 9 cents in Unite 
States currency the average prevailing 
per kilometer rate (1st class including 
taxes) on both long and short runs of the 
principal lines was about 165 reis, or 
slightly over 2 cents per mile. Second 
class (the most popular class) has 39 
percent lower fares than first class over 
identical lines. The average receipt per 
passenger kilometer during 1938 for g 
majority of the public-service lines was 
90 reis or about $0.0051 United States 
currency. 

The average receipt per ton kilometer 
was 209 reis or $0.0118 United States 
currency. The freight tariff is divide 
into 15 classifications in accordance with 
its nature, composition, destination, 
value, etc. An illustration of the Centra] 
of Brazil Railway freight rate on various 
commodities is given: 


Freight Rate Per Metric Ton in Milreis 








‘seat Pee ees 

. rus 100 kil- 500 kil- | 1,000 kil. 

Commodity | ometers | ometers | ometers 
ae | 6$1 24$2 3354 
Sugar 19$9 79$2 108$9 
Coffee | 24¢2 96$8 133$] 
Machinery | 57$2 | 228$8 31486 





Operating Results 

Common carrier railways for reporting 
purposes are divided into three classes, 
Class 1, comprises lines with an annual 
gross income of over 20,000 contos or 72 
percent of the total mileage; class 2, lines 
with gross income between 5,000 and 
20,000 contos or 15 percent of the mile- 
age; and class 3, lines with gross income 
less than 5,000 contos or 13 percent of the 
mileage. A small surplus of total receipts 
over total expenses has been recorded in 


recent years, the only exception being | 


1935 when total expenses exceeded total 
receipts by 150,301 contos. 

Total receipts of all common carrier 
railways for 1938 amounted to 1,196,124 
contos and total expenses 1,181,494 contos 
compared with 1,130,646 contos and 
1,126,450 contos, respectively for 1937. 
Operating receipts amounted to 1,170,591 
contos and miscellaneous receipts 25,533 
contos during 1938, compared with 
1,099,800 contos and 30,846 contos in 








} 


1937, while operating expenses totaled 


1,126,237 contos and miscellaneous ex- 
penses 55,257 contos in 1938, compared 
with 1,047,470 contos and 78,980 contos 
in 1937. 

Competition 


A consideration essential to an ap- 
praisal of Brazil’s transportation de- 
velopment is that the various forms of 
communication now existing in the 
country have for the most part been 
developed through necessity and without 
competition from other forms of trans- 
port. 

Future Railway Development 


In recent years railways have not been 
developing as rapidly as other means of 
transportation. For instance, in the 
decade 1930 to 1939 an average of 33 kilo- 
meters of highways were opened each 
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day. Railway construction during that 
period averaged much less than a kilo- 
meter a day. The Government, however, 
js aware of the necessity of extending 
railway lines and in the latter part of 
1939 a total of 1,020 kilometers of steam- 
railway routes were under construction 
or projected. Of this, 371 kilometers 
were actually under construction. In 
addition, 145 kilometers of electrified 
lines were under construction and a 
further 1,010 kilometers were projected. 

Present construction plans include the 
improvement of the Central of Brazil for 
the transportation of minerals as well 
as the construction of a connecting link 
between the north and south of the coun- 
try and providing for establishment of 
international rail services with Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

Although there is a need for additional 
motive power and rolling stock and the 
improvement of existing equipment, the 
railways of Brazil are quite adequate for 
existing traffic. The additional railway 
trackage is needed to tap areas in the 
interior. Extensive development of these 
areas cannot be undertaken until trans- 
portation facilities are provided. On the 
other hand, the profitable operation of 
new railways will result only after the 
economic development of these areas will 
have become sufficient to provide neces- 
sary traffic. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 
No. 21. The Peruvian Market for In- 
dustrial Machinery in 1940. 
2 pp. 
Part 7—Metal and Mineral Products: 
No. 13. Iron and Steel Exports at 
Record Level in 1940—Im- 
ports Decline Sharply. 12 


pp. 
Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment: 

No. 26. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Hawaii. 
2 pp. 

No. 27. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Vene- 
zuela. 3 pp. 

Part 12—Tezxtiles and Related Prod- 
ucts: 

No.17. United States Imports of 
Textile Fibers and Manu- 
factures Therefrom—1940. 
9 pp. 

No. 18. Record Cotton Consumption 
in the United States Dur- 
ing January. 1 p. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 26. Canadian Flue Cured Tobac- 
co Developments in 1940. 2 
pp. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Australian Finances 
Strained By War 


(Continued from p. 348) 


the large sales of primary products to 
the British Government for sterling 
which is deposted in London. It is esti- 
mated that contracts for such sales in 
1940-41 will amount to approximately 
£120,000,000. 

In 1939-40 total imports into Australia 
were £144,921,000 while exports were 
£145,589,000, as compared with £124,390,- 
000 and £121,533,000, respectively, in 
1938-39. The production of gold in the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled £16,482,000 
(preliminary figures) compared with 
£16,088,000 in the same period of 1939. 
These figures indicate an improving posi- 
tion in the balance of international! pay- 
ments. 

In order to conserve financial resources 
and to control the balance of interna- 
tional payments the Government has in- 
stituted rigid exchange and trade con- 
trols. Exchange restrictions have been 
in force since August 28, 1939, and se- 
curities regulations since October 4, 1939 
All foreign currencies, foreign exchange, 
gold, and specified foreign securities must 
be sold. to the Government, and any 
transactions involving these is subject to 
special authorization by the appointed 
agents of the Government. Consider- 
able dollar funds have been obtained by 
the enforced selling of dollar securities. 
The Finance Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce esti- 
mated that in 1937 Australians held $18,- 
000,000 of long-term investments in the 
United States, of which $11,000,000 was 
in stocks and bonds. In that year a re- 
turn of $710,000 was paid to the owners 
of these investments. It was estimated 
that on December 31, 1939, a total of 
$96,000,000 of Australian dollar bonds 
was held in the United States. The lat- 
est estimate of American direct invest- 
ments in Australia was $89,028,000 as of 
the end of 1936. 

Since December 1, 1939, import 
licenses are required for all goods origi- 
nating in non-sterling countries and 
since May 1, 1940, certain goods from 
sterling countries are subject to import 
licenses. All goods imported from non- 
sterling countries are graded according to 
their degree of importance and imports 
are permitted on a quota basis according 
to the classification. Payments in foreign 
exchange for imports will usually be au- 
thorized if the import permit is ob- 
tained, or in case of non-restricted goods 
from sterling countries without any for- 
mality. Foreign exporters should assure 
themselves that the required import per- 
mit has been obtained. Australian ex- 
porters must obtain a license to export 
and foreign exchange proceeds must be 
turned over to the bank. 

Payments for exports from Australia 
.o the United States must be made either: 


(a) By a sterling bill drawn under a credit 
opened by the buyer of the goods with a bank 
in the United Kingdom and registered with 
the Bank of England providing for reim- 
bursement in United States dollars, or in 
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sterling from a United States sterling regis- 
tered account. 

(b) In sterling paid in the United King- 
dom, the sterling having been purchased 
after September 3, 1939, by the buyer of the 
goods from a bank in Australia or in the 
United Kingdom by a sale of United States 
dollars. 

(c) In sterling paid in the United King- 
dom from a United States registered account. 

(d) In United States dollars paid by draft, 
telegraphic transfer, or otherwise to a bank 
in Australia or in the United Kingdom or to 
the agent abroad of such bank for its account. 


Price and Capital Issue Control 


The Commonwealth Government has 
also established a system of price control 
to prevent unnecessary price increases 
and profiteering. This control was tem- 
porarily established on September 8, 
1939, and the National Securities (Prices) 
Regulations was issued September 28. A 
Price Commissioner was appointed with 
power to fix and declare the maximum 
price or prices at which any declared 
goods may be sold, and also to requisition 
any goods in the interests of public safety, 
defense of the country or efficient prose- 
cution of the war. Authority was also 
given to control prices of services. The 
National Securities (Capital Issues) Reg- 
ulations was proclaimed on October 13, 
1939, providing for strict control of any 
issues of capital in any form for increas- 
ing the capital of established companies 
or the formation of new companies. 





Tariff Commission Investiga- 
tion Respecting Wool Knit 
or Crocheted Gloves 
and Mittens 


Hearing in Investigation No. 116 
Under Section 336, Tariff Act of 1930 


Notice is hereby given, pursuant to 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
the Rules of Practice and Procedure of 
the Tariff Commission, that a public 
hearing in the foregoing investigation 
will be held at the office of the United 
States Tariff Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the 20th day of March, 
1941, beginning at 10 a.m. At this hear- 
ing all parties interested will be given 
opportunity to be present, to produce evi- 
dence, and to be heard with regard to 
the differences in costs of production of, 
and all other facts and conditions enum- 
erated in Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 with respect to: 


(a) Gloves and mittens, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, valued as defined in subdivi- 
sions (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 402 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, in the order specified 
in section 402 (a), at not more than $3.50 
per dozen pairs, and provided for in para- 
graph 1114 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

(b) Gloves and mittens, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, and provided for in paragraph 
1529 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


and of and with respect to like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of the United States. 

By order of the United States Tariff 
Commission this 18th day of February 


1941. E. M. WHITCOMB, 


Acting Secretary. 
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Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon | 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Chemicals; Electrical Machinery 
and Equipment; Leather and Products; 
Paints and Pigments; Railway Equip- 
ment; Rubber and Products; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 

E ic Cc qiti 

Continuance of the unfavorable trend 
which marked the last half of 1940 dis- 
closes economic conditions in Argentina 
since the beginning of 1941. Foreign 
trade returns are very disquieting to 
the agricultural and pastoral indus- 
tries and to other interests so largely 
dependent upon _ profitable foreign 
markets. The year closed with an 
import balance of 170,000,000 paper 
pesos, compared to an export bal- 
ance of 234,000,000 pesos for 1939. 
Export volume in January 1941 declined 
to the lowest point for the same month 
in any year since 1932. Bank clearings 
decreased considerably, and customhouse 
receipts were more than 50 percent less 
than in January 1940. Central Bank re- 
discounts increased. 

Political developments involving the 
resignations of the Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs fur- 
ther influenced the situation and have 
resulted in the temporary abandonment 
of the program to stimulate economic re- 
vival. Action on the 1941 budget and 
approval of the loans recently negotiated 
in the United States have been delayed. 
Both of these measures are of much con- 
cern to business and financial interests, 
since there is much apprehension as to a 
possible revision of the tax schedule and 
as to what remedial steps may be taken 
to modify the regulations on imports 
after these credits have been utilized. 


Agriculture 


Weather conditions in January were 
favorable for harvesting the earlier crops 
and for grazing. Sufficient rainfall dur- 
ing the month assured a satisfactory 
maize yield. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
as a result of the crop damages sustained 
from storms in December, has revised its 
estimates for all grain crops. The wheat 
yield is now placed at 17,505,000 metric 
tons but the quality is disappointing. 
The principal activity in the wheat mar- 
ket was confined to purchases of the old 
crop by local millers, and for export to 
Brazil at about 5 percent under the basic 
price. Deliveries of the new wheat crop 
to the Grain Board have amounted to 
about 2,000,000 metric tons. The market 
for maize was influenced by the scarcity 


of tonnage for shipments to Great 
Britain, which is the only important 
European market now available. Al- 
though there were no prospects for sell- 
ing any large quantities of maize, the 
Grain Board refused to modify its basic 
price. It is likely that, in view of the 
present large stocks of old grain, amount- 
ing to about 6,000,000 tons, and the pros- 
pects of another large yield in the offing 
quotations might be reduced, if a good 
demand should develop. The first esti- 
mate of the 1940-41 maize plantings is 
6,200,000 hectares, or only 1,000,000 hec- 
tares less than for the record crov ol 
1939-40. 

The revised estimate of the linseed 
crop is now 1,567,000 metric tons, or 20 
percent less than was originally pre- 
dicted, but the quality is also subnormal. 
The total export surplus is estimated at 
only 1,400,000 tons, but this quantity may 
not be readily absorbed, since the princi- 
pal European markets for linseed are now 
closed. Sales of linseed in January con- 
sisted principally of 45,000 tons to the 
United States and 20,000 tons to Great 
Britain. Grain Board purchases of the 
new crop to date amount to about 200,000 
tons. 

The revised estimate for oats is only 
642,000 metric tons, or about equivalent 
to domestic requirements, and an ad- 
vance of 20 percent in quotations in Jan- 
uary precluded any sales for export. 
The yield and quality of the barley crop 
is affected, and the lack of foreign de- 
mand prompted the Government to es- 
tablish a basic price of 5 pesos for brew- 
ing barley and 4.50 for feed barley. De- 
liveries so far have been small. 


Commercial Failures 


Liabilities of firms entering into bank- 
ruptcy during January decreased 66 per- 
cent as compared with the same month 
of 1940. The amount was 1,709,719 pesos 
as against 5,031,449 pesos in January 
1940. More than 60 percent were en- 
gaged in commercial activities and 40 
percent in industries. The wholesale 
price index for December, based on 
1926=100, was: general 122.5, agricul- 
tural 66.4, and nonagricultural 137.8, as 
against 122.1, 66.8, and 137.4, respectively, 
for November. The cost-of-living index, 
based on October 1933=100, was 112.1 
in January 1941 as against 113 in the 
December previous. 


Foreign Trade 


The value of Argentine exports in Jan- 
uary 1941 declined as compared to the 
previous month and the volume was the 
lowest for any January since 1932. The 
volume of January exports was 500,085 


tons valued at, 100,348,000 pesos compareq 
with 494,689 tons and 101,060,000 pesos 
in December 1940, and 1,146,210 tons and 
187,314,000 pesos in January 1940. The 
slump in January 1941 exports was que 
mainly to decreased shipments of wheat, 
linseed, maize, barley and nearly all pas. 
toral products. A further decline was 
offset by increased shipments of wool and 
cheese, the former reaching a value of 
30,000,000 pesos, and the latter 1,500,000 
pesos against 150,000 pesos a year ago, 

The decline in imports but increase in 
exports during December resulted in an 
export balance of trade for the last month 
of 1940, after a six consecutive monthg’ 
import balance. Imports for December 
amounted to only 88,886,000 pesos against 
91,410,000 pesos in the previous month 
and 142,504,000 pesos in December 1939. 
The total value of Argentine foreign 
trade for the 12 months ended December 
31, 1940, exclusive of bullion and specie, 
was 2,926,690,000 pesos compared with 
2,911,506,000 pesos in 1939, an increase of 
one-half of 1 percent. Imports during 
the calendar year 1940 were valued at 
1,498,757,000 pesos compared with 1,338,- 
332,000 pesos during 1939 or an increase 
of 12 percent, which may be attributed 
to higher prices since the volume of for- 
eign purchases declined. The year ended 
with an import balance of 70,824,000 pe- 
sos as against an export balance of 234- 
841,000 pesos during 1939. The total 
value of exports in 1940 was 1,427,933,000 
pesos as compared to 1,573,173,000 pesos 
in 1939. 

The United States was the leading sup- 
plier of the Argentine market in 1940, 
furnishing 29 percent of Argentine total 
imports as compared with 17 percent in 
1939. The United Kingdom remained the 
leading purchaser of Argentine export 
products, taking 36 percent or about the 
same proportion as in the previous year. 
The United States ranked second in the 
Argentine export trade, increasing its 
proportionate share of the total from 12 
percent in 1939 to 174 percent in 1940. 





Shipping 


The scarcity of tonnage plying the few 
remaining open trade routes continued to 
present a serious problem during Janu- 
ary when arrivals of seagoing vessels de- 
clined to 120 ships of 378,500 tons as 
against 126 steamers of 427,000 tons in 
December 1930, and 213 ships of 715,000 
tons in January 1939. The quantity of 


cargo awaiting shipment at Argentine 
ports is equal to three times the cargo 
space available even during a time when 
export demands are substantially re- | 
duced. Freight rates are increasing and 
the position of exporters is becoming | 
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more difficult. The recently advanced 
conference rates only apply through 
March, after which a further increase is 
anticipated unless the shortage of ton- 
nage is relieved. Rates as high as 20 
dollars per ton are being quoted for ship- 
ments of linseed to the United States. 
(Based on report from the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, February 14, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Regulations.—Effective 
on February 26, new exchange regula- 
tions, according to official sources, will 
provide that exchange derived from cer- 
tain exports, whose covering bills could 
previously be negotiated in the free mar- 
ket, must henceforth be sold to the Cen- 
tral Bank at 4.2182 pesos per dollar. The 
list of export products to which this will 
apply has been considerably increased. 

Imports will be divided into two main 
categories. Products considered essential 
will continue to receive prior exchange 
permits at 3.73 and 4.22 pesos per dollar. 
Exchange for most other products will 
be sold at auction, importers submitting 
bids to the Central Bank and the ex- 
change going to the highest bidder. This 
rate, therefore, may vary with each 
transaction. 

No prior exchange permits will be is- 
sued to cover the importation of products 
considered as luxuries and of others for 
which domestic substitutes are readily 
available. 

It was stated that the plan would per- 
mit the elimination of all exchange quotas 
applying to specific commodities other 
than those provided for in trade conven- 
tions with other countries. In certain 
exceptional cases British products would 
receive a preference, both by granting 
such products a preferential exchange 
rate and by granting prior permits for 
such products from Great Britain while 
denying them for the same products from 
other countries. It was emphasized, how- 
ever, that such exceptions would be lim- 
ited to merchandise predominantly of 
British origin even in normal times. 


The treatment to be accorded to spe- 
cific products imported and the list of ex- 
port products to which the new exchange 
rates will apply are to be announced on 
February 26. The first exchange auction 
will occur on March 7. (Based on cable 
from the American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, February 22, 1941.) 


Government To Aid Construction of 
Railroad and Pipe Line-——The Argentine 
Government has signed a convention 
committing itself to advance up to 2,000,- 
000 pesos for construction of the first 
stage of a railroad from Yacuiba to 
Santa Cruz. The advance is to be 
made in semiannual installments of 500,- 
000 pesos. The Government will also 
construct or provide for a pipe line, the 
amounts advanced for this, as well as 
those for the railroad, to bear 3 percent 
interest, and to be amortized at the rate 
of 5 percent perannum. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, February 11, 1941.) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Australia 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Lumber 
and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Regulations Consolidated — 
The National Security (Exchange Con- 
trol) Regulations were issued on Decem- 
ber 11, 1940. They are a consolidation of 
the former Monetary Control and the 
Securities Control Regulations, both of 
which were issued in 1939 and subse- 
quently amended several times. All per- 
sons who had not already reported their 
holdings of foreign securities to the Com- 
monwealth Bank were required to do so 
by January 11, 1941. Where nonsterling 
shares are bought after December 11, 
1940, a return must be submitted within 
30 days of the transaction. Returns 
must also be made in case a person is 
owed money by a person outside the ster- 
ling area and of gold held outside Aus- 
tralia. Securities expressed in Canadian 
currency and registered in Australia are 
exempt. 

Control of New Capital Issues—The 
Government is exercising more rigid con- 
trol over the registration of companies 
and the issue of capital in Australia, by 
additional amendments of the National 
Security (Capital Issues) Regulations 
issued on December 13, 1940. Under 
these amendments the exemption pre- 
viously allowed for the registration of 
companies with a nominal capital of 
£2,500 or less, and the issue of capital or 
the making of calls of capital not exceed- 
ing £2,500 a year is abolished. Com- 
panies are also forbidden, without the 
Treasurer’s consent, to accept the pay- 
ment of call money in advance. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Queensland Exemptions for 
Members of Military Forces—The pay 
and allowances of members of the naval, 
military, or air forces are exempt from 
income tar and the income state de- 
velopment tax, subject to a proviso that 
the exemption shall not apply to such 
earnings during the year of income by a 
member who does not at any time during 
the period commencing on September 3, 
1939, and terminating one year after the 
close of that year of income—in the case 
of a member of the naval forces of the 
Commonwealth—serve in a seagoing ves- 
sel, or in the case of a member of the 
military or air forces, embark for service 
outside Australia. Where the total value 
does not exceed £5,000, the estate of a 
member of the military forces who dies 
from injuries or diseases contracted in 
active service will be exempt from the 
Queensland succession and _ probate 
duties. (Queensland Government Ga- 
zette, November 26, 1940.) 

War Measures: Alien Control.—Rules 
governing the right of detained aliens to 
hearings before aliens tribunals have 
been received by the Division of Com- 
mercial Laws. The regulations, cited as 
National Security (Aliens Tribunals) 
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Rules, prescribe the form of applications 
for leave to submit objections against 
orders for detention as well as procedure 
to be followed when hearings are held on 
the applications. The rules are available 
on a loan basis to interested parties. 
Queensland: Contracts, Motion Pic- 
tures—An act entitled “The Cinemato- 
graph Films Hiring Agreement Act of 
1940” provides for standard forms of 
contract covering the rental of films by 
distributors to exhibitors. The act, 
which is quite extensive, also provides for 
the registration of contracts and vests in 
the Governor in Council limited rule- 
making authority. Interested persons 
may obtain the act on a loan basis from 
the Division of Commercial Laws. 
Queensland: Wages, Attachment.—The 
Wages Attachment Act of 1936 has been 
modified by the Wages Attachment Act 
Amendment Act of 1940. A copy of the 
amendment may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Division of Commercial 


Laws. 
Barbados 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts.) 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Establishment of Bureaus to Control 
Exports and Production of Agricultural 
Products Authorized. —The Governor 
General of the Belgian Congo was au- 
thorized to establish bureaus to promote 
and develop production and control the 
quality and packing of agricultural prod- 
ucts exported from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, by legislative ordi- 
nance No. 377/Agri. of October 15, 1940, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
and effective on October 17. 

Palm Oil: Exportation Subject to Cen- 
tralized Control and Quality Standards.— 
Exportation from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi of palm oil containing 
more than 8.5 percent of free fatty acid 
was prohibited from January 1, 1941, by 
legislative ordinance No. 324/AE of Sep- 
tember 20, 1940, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif on September 23, 1940. 

Special permits are required for ex- 
ports of palm oils not exceeding the above 
acidity, effective from October 1, 1940. 
These permits are issued by a control 
commission which is authorized to fix 
quarterly export quotas. 

Arabica Coffee Bureau Established: 
Special Export Licenses Required.* 

Pyrethrum: Export Standards Estab- 
lished; Export Control Bureau Created.* 

Sawn Wood: Quality and Marking of 
Exports Controlled.* 


Belgium 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Arrangement With Norway 
Through Berlin.—Arrangements for the 
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clearing of trade and related payments 
between Belgium and Norway through 
the German Clearing Office at Berlin 
have been made effective, according to a 
report published in the Koehnische Zei- 
tung of January 9, 1941. 


Tariffs and Freight Controls 


Potatoes and Potato Plants: Import 
License Tax Removed.—The Belgian im- 
port license tax of 5 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams on potatoes and potato plants has 
been removed by an order of November 
29, effective upon publication in the Mon- 
iteur Belge on December 20, 1940. 

Iron Drums and Similar Containers: 
Exports Made Subject to License.* 

Supplementary Commercial Agreement 
Renewed for One Year.—The supple- 
mentary commercial agreement of June 
22, 1938, between Belgium and Chile, 
providing for certain tariff concessions 
to Belgium, has been renewed and is to 
continue in force for an additional year 
from January 1, 1941, by an exchange of 
notes. This action cancels the notice of 
denunciation of the agreement by the 
Belgian Government on March 28, 1940, 
which was to have become effective on 
December 31,1940. (Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Santiago, Jan- 
uary 22.) 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of September 10, 
1938, for a summary of the provisions of this 
agreement, and CoMMERCE ReEporTs Of June 


1, 1940, for announcement of the notice of 
denunciation. } 


Bolivi 
Ol11V1a 
(See Commodities: Construction.) 


Brazil 


(See Commodities: Electrical Machin- 
ery and Equipment; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
market continued well supplied with ex- 
port cover during the week ended Febru- 
ary 1. The situation is regarded with 
satisfaction by the exchange authorities 
and bankers. 

Transfer of the dividends of a number 
of companies is being held up pending 
certain tax decisions. On the other 
hand, companies with no tax matters 
pending are receiving somewhat larger 
quotas, partly as a result of this develop- 
ment. (American Embassy, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, February 1, 1941.) 

British Clearing Agreement.—Trans- 
fer of the second and third quotas of the 
amounts deposited last February on ac- 
count of dividends of British firms, and 
acceleration of transfer of payments for 
British exports have been made possible 
by increased British purchases in Brazil. 
However, British businessmen are not en- 
tirely satisfied with the operation of the 
clearing agreement. (American Em- 


bassy, Rio de Janeiro, January 25, 1941.) 
Bank of Brazil to Finance Coffee and 
Cotton Crops.—To counteract the ad- 
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verse results of the recent drought in 
Brazil, the Bank of Brazil will finance 
the next three coffee crops in Sao Paulo. 

The Bank has been authorized to en- 
gage in long-term financing of crops in 
the period from November 1, 1940, to 
October 31, 1943. Details of the financ- 
ing are to be worked out by the Bank of 
Brazil and the National Coffee Depart- 
ment, and must then be approved by the 
Ministry of Finance. 

The Bank will also aid in financing the 
new cotton crop. An announcement by 
the Ministry of Finance states that ad- 
vances will be made to the extent of 36 
milreis per arroba (15 kilograms) of type 
5 lint cotton, this constituting about 80 
percent of the value, as compared with 
the 60 percent of current market quota- 
tions heretofore advanced against ware- 
house receipts. (Based on cable from 
American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941.) 

Finances of City of Sao Paulo.—Reve- 
nues and expenditures in the 1941 budget 
of the City of Sao Paulo are balanced at 
161,837 contos. 

Receipts exceeded expenditures in 1937, 
1938, and 1939. Results of the first 11 
months of 1940, published in the Diario 
Official of December 4, 1940, further indi- 
cate soundness. Receipts from budgeted 
sources then reached 169,784 contos, or 
almost 8,000 contos above the entire 
year’s budget estimate. Expenditures 
Curing the same period had been only 
126,711 contos, or about 35,000 less than 
the budget figure for the year. In addi- 
tion, during the first 11 months of 1940 
bonds were sold in the amount of 22,852 
contos, the proceeds to be used for public 
improvements. During 1939 these bond 
sales amounted to 22,641 contos. While 
it is obvious that borrowing on this scale 
would eventually impair the sound finan- 
cial position of the city, there is no evi- 
dence that such a condition is imminent. 
In fact, the city could undoubtedly meet 
its foreign obligations in full, were it not 
released from this responsibility by the 
Federal Government. Until this year the 
city has been obliged to include in its 
budget an item for full servicing of the 
foreign debt, and has diverted the excess 
withheld under the Federal scheme to its 
public-works program. In 1941 this prac- 
tice has been discontinued, and the total 
amount for debt service (foreign and do- 
mestic) has been reduced from 38,251 
contos in the 1940 budget to 22,744 contos 
for 1941. 

The total debt of the city was about 
300,000 contos at the end of 1939, made 
up of foreign obligations to the amount 
of 397,120 pounds sterling plus $14,167,- 
500, shown in the city’s financial state- 
ment as equivalent to 193,837 contos, and 
funded internal obligations totaling 108,- 
649 contos. The foreign debt in contos, 
however, would be considerably higher if 
converted at current rates of exchange. 
(American Consulate General, Sao Paulo, 
February 3, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Amount of Domestic Alcohol 
Required to be Added to Imported Gaso- 


March 1, 194; 


line —The percentage of domestic alcohol 
that must be added to gasoline for motor 
vehicle fuel in Brazil has been incre 

from 5 percent to 15 percent in the Fegq. 
eral District and in the States of Bahig 
Espirito Santo, Minas Geraes, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, and to 20 percent 
in 10 northern States, effective January 





1, 1941. (Office of the American Com. 
mercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, Jany. | 
ary 17.) 


[See COMMERCE Reports of March 28, 193) 
for an announcement of the requirement to 
add 5 percent of domestic alcohol to tmporteg 
gasoline. | 


Coffee: State Export Tax Temporarily | 
Suspended by Parana.* 


British Honduras 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod. 
ucts; Machinery, Other than Electrica); 
Rubber and Products.) 


British Malaya 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod. 
ucts.) 


British North 


Borneo 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod. 
ucts.) 


Bulgaria 


(See Commodities: Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 





Vetch Seed: Exports Prohibited.* 


Burma 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proprietary Medicines: Exempt from 
Import License Requirement Only if No 
Proprietary Right to Formula is Claim- 
ed.—Imports of proprietary medicines are 
exempted from import license require- 
ments in Burma only if they carry printed 
on the label or on the container a decla- 
ration that no proprietary rights ar 
claimed in the formula or method of 
preparation, according to a _ dispatch 
from Rangoon, February 18, 1941. 

This order applies to all shipments 
made after February 18 and, in case of 
consignments shipped on or before that 
date, the cabled declaration from the 
manufacturer may be produced as evi- 
dence. Import licenses will be required 
for goods not meeting these conditions 

[In order to be exempt from the import | 
license requirement, the label is also Tre 
quired to bear the complete formula of 
the preparation. For prior announce 
ment, see Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
December 21, 1940.) 
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Canada 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Electri- 
cal Machinery and Equipment; Lumber 
and Products; Petroleum and Products; 
Rubber and Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Special Permit Required for 
imports From Nonsterling Areas.—A spe- 
cial import permit is required for ba- 
nanas entering Canada from countries 
outside the sterling area, by an order 
effective February 12, 1941, according to 
supplement 2 to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 35, of February 
11, Ottawa. 

Item 98, covering bananas, is therefore 
added to part 2 of schedule 1 of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, containing 
the list of articles for which import per- 
mits may be granted on a diminishing 
scale. 

Pure Manila Rope: British Content 
Requirement Reduced From One-Half to 
One-Quarter.—The Empire content re- 
quirement for entry of pure manila rope 
into Canada at British preferential rates 
has been reduced from one-half to one- 
quarter, by order in council effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, according to supplement 
6 to Customs Memorandum Series D, No. 
52. of February 13, Ottawa. 

Special Export Permits Required for 
Wheat, Wheat Flour, Petroleum Machin- 
ery, and Gas-Well Equipment and 
Parts—Wheat, wheat flour, petroleum 
refining machinery, and petroleum and 
gas well equipment, including well drill- 
ing machinery, and parts of such ma- 
chinery and equipment, are prohibited 
from exportation from Canada, except 
under special export permit issued by or 
on behalf of the Minister of National 
Revenue, effective February 12, 1941, ac- 
cording to Supplement No. 10 to Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series D No. 86, of 
February 15, Ottawa. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Contracts: Powers of Deprecia- 
tion Further Defined.—An Order in 
Council dated December 4, 1940, amends 
Order in Council P. C. 4217 of August 27, 
1940, which established the War Con- 
tracts Depreciation Board and defined 
its powers and duties. (See Com- 
MERCE Reports of September 28, 1940, 
p. 812.) In order to remove doubts 
that had arisen as to the Board’s juris- 
diction the amendment provides that 
the term “war contract” shall be 
deemed to include the _ relationship 
created as a result of a direct request or 
order given in writing by the Minister 
or Deputy Minister of Munitions and 
Supply to a contractor to make or incur 
capital expenditure for the purpose of 
creating or expending his facilities for 
war purposes, and that the term “depre- 
ciation” may, when in the opinion of the 
Board it is in the public interest so to do, 
be construed as amortization. (Canada 
Gazette, February 8, 1941.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Canary Islands 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 


a. 


(See Commodities: Railway Equip- 
ment; Toiletries and Essential Oils.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Extension of Payments Agreement 
with Germany.—Decree No. 26 of the 
Ministry of Finance, dated January 3 and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Jan- 
uary 18, 1941, stated that the Treaty of 
Commerce, Payments Agreement, and 
other complementary documents signed 
in Santiago on December 26, 1934, with 
modifications to date, had been extended 
for 1 year from January 1, 1941, by an 
exchange of notes between the Foreign 
Office and the German Embassy. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Santiago, January 22, 
1941.) 

Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues of the first 9 months of 1940 to- 
taled 1,322,566,000 pesos, expenditures, 
1,342,037,000 pesos, according to the lat- 
est issue of Estadistica Chilena (Septem- 
ber 1940). Comparative figures for 1939 
are, respectively, 1,140,224,000 and 1,133,- 
005,000 pesos. (American Embassy, San- 
tiago, January 24, 1941.) 

Proposed Law Would Increase Loan 
and Discount Facilities of Central Bank.— 
A proposed law now before a committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, would in- 
crease the loan and discount facilities of 
the Central Bank. The measure, amount- 
ing to a modification of the organic law 
of the Bank, directs it to make loans to 
and discount bills of the following insti- 
tutions up to the amounts indicated (in 
millions of pesos) : Caja de Credito Agra- 
rio, up to 250; Corporacion de Ventas de 
Salitre y Yodo (Nitrate and Iodine Sales 
Corporation), up to 190; Instituto de 
Credito Industrial, up to 20; Caja de Co- 
lonizacion Agricola, up to 20. 

The balance sheet of the Bank as oi 
December 31, 1940, shows operation with 
these institutions as follows (in millions 
of pesos): Caja de Credito Agrario, 
loans—95.8; Industria Salitrera, loans— 
67.5; Instituto de Credito Industrial, bills 
discounted—2.1; Caja de Colonizacion 
Agricola, loans—12.8. (American Em- 
bassy, Santiago, January 24, 1941.) 

Projects Receiving Aid from Fomento 
Corporation.—On January 15, 1941, the 
Fomento Corporation decided to give fi- 
nancial assistance to the following new 
undertakings: 

Hydroelectric system of Pilmaiquen; 

Company for exportation of manufactures or 
semimanufactures in the field of biologics, 
chemicals, and medicinals to be formed by 
the Fomento Corporation, Instituto Sani- 
tas, Laboratorio Chile, and Laboratorio 
Geka; capital to be 5,000,000 pesos; 

Loan to Association of Canalistas del Laja 
for various public works and acquisition 
of sheep from Magallanes and other sec- 
tions of the country; 

Subscription of 2,300,000 pesos in shares of 


a company with a total capital of 5,000,000 
pesos for the exploitation of fishing in 
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general and the domestic and foreign sale 
of fresh and conserved fish; 

Hydroelectric plant for the “El Abanico” 
power station on the Laja Alto River, the 
installation to produce 25,000 kilowatts; 

Discount drafts accepted by clients of the 
Cooperativa Vitivinicola del Sur up to a 
total of 400,000 pesos; 

Agricultural loans of: 120,000 pesos to “Sago” 
for a grain drier; 50,000 pesos for a rice 
drier; and 60,000 pesos for a forage shed for 
milk cattle; 

300,000 pesos for repair and transformation 
of the vessel “Maulin” which is destined 
for cabotage service. 

(American Embassy, Santiago, Janu- 

ary 24, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Commercial Agreement 
with Belgium Renewed for 1 Year—(See 


Belgium.) 
China 


(See Commodities: Machinery, Other 
than Electrical; Rubber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

Movements of Shanghai produce into 
the China interior showed no improve- 
ment during the past week, as the entry 
points located near Hong Kong are still 
under coast blockade. Announcement of 
further increases in the freight rates be- 
tween Shanghai and Hong Kong, as weil 
as in trans-Pacific rates, continues to 
depress Shanghai’s industries as the ship- 
ping shortage is becoming more acute. 

The China National Government at 
Chungking is reported to be now holding 
a foodstuffs conference to discuss ways 
and means for lowering prices and to 


effect more equitable distribution of food 
products. 


Nanking Reported as Prospering 


In Nanking it is reported that prices 
of most daily necessities have increased 
by some 20 percent since the opening of 
the Central Reserve Bank, early in Jan- 
uary. Leading merchants are said to 
have made substantial profits through- 
out the year, partly, however, through 
hoarding and speculation. 

At Tientsin import permits are difficult 
to obtain, especially for luxury lines. Ex- 
porters are worried over the recent in- 
clusion of bristles among the “raw ma- 
terials for light industry,” that are sub- 
ject to Japanese military inspection and 
possible purchase by Japanese authori- 
ties at fixed low prices. 


January Trade Drops Below That of 
December 


Shanghai’s recorded merchandise im- 
port trade for January reached a value 
of 17,000,000 gold units, a decrease of 8.5 
percent, compared with the trade of the 
previous month, December 1940. Record- 
ed merchandise exports from the port 
during the month totaled a value of 114,- 
800,000 yuan, or a decrease of 15 percent, 
compared with December. Adjusted val- 
ues of trade with non-yen-bloc countries 
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revealed total reported imports of the 
value of $9,735,000 in United States cur- 
rency, of which the British Empire sup- 
plied 45 percent consisting mainly of 
cotton from India; French Indochina 19 
percent, mainly rice; United States 15 
percent; Netherlands Indies 10 percent, 
mainly petroleum products and sugar; 
and Germany 6 percent, consisting main- 
ly of dyes. Total value of recorded mer- 
chandise exports to non-yen-bloc areas, 
adjusted figures, amounted to $6,827,000, 
United States currency, of which the 
British Empire took 50 percent, consist- 
ing mainly of cotton textiles and metal 
manufactures; United States 36 percent, 
principally raw silk, bristles, and em- 
broideries. 

Recorded merchandise imports from 
the yen-bloc areas were valued at 7,943,- 
000 Japanese yen, while exports to the 
same yen-bloc areas totaled a value of 
11,674,000 local yen. The highlights of 
January’s recorded trade were: (1) metal 
and leaf tobacco imports underwent a 
drastic decline as the result of trade re- 
strictions which brought a sharp decline 
in imports from the United States; (2) 
exports of animal products declined as a 
result of seasonal slackness; but (3) ex- 
ports of Shanghai’s manufactures of met- 
al products to British possessions in the 
Far East were maintained at a high 
level. 


Exchange and Finance 


Central Reserve Bank of Nanking Cur- 
rency Regulations —The Central Reserve 
Bank of Nanking has issued the follow- 
ing regulations regarding the conversion 
of “fapi” into its notes: (1) Its subsidiary 
coins can be given to the public only 
upon presentation of Central Reserve 
Bank 1-yuan notes; (2) “fapi’” notes in 
the denominations of 100 and 50 yuan, 
together with the new 1940 series “fapi” 
notes issued by the three National Gov- 
ernment banks, will not be accepted by 
the Nanking Central Reserve Bank for 
conversion into Central Reserve Bank 
notes. Centtal Reserve Bank note issues 
outstanding on February 15 were stated 
officially to total 20,340,000 Central Re- 
serve Bank yuan, representing no in- 
crease over the previous week. 

Increased Tightness in the Manchu- 
rian Capital Market during 1940.—The 
capital market in Manchuria tightened 
during the year 1940, owing chiefly to the 
drying up of Japanese sources of invest- 
ment. Final figures on Japanese invest- 
ments are not yet available, but in De- 
cember 1940 press reports indicated that 
funds raised in Japan for Manchuria dur- 
ing the year totaled in excess of 1,500,- 
000,000 yen. At the same time it was 
stated that difficulty was to be expected 
in 1941 in raising funds in Japan, owing 
to the requirement of exchange permits 
after June 1940 for transfers between 
Japan and Manchuria of amounts in 
excess of 3,000 yen. 

Also in June 1940 the Hsinking au- 
thorities, faced with a steadily mounting 
excess import trade balance with Japan 
and the drying up of capital sources in 
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that country, imposed further restric- 
tions. State and quasi-State companies 
were forbidden to employ new personnel 
during the rest of the year, the 1940 to- 
tal of enterprise funds for such com- 
panies was lowered from 2,600,000,000 
Manchurian yen to 2,000,000,000, and the 
total of loans provided for in the general 
and special accounts budget was reduced 
from 509,000,000 Manchurian yuan tc 
405,000,000. 

As further evidence of the tightness 
of the capital market, the South Man- 
churian Railway Co. in November 1940 
fixed its budget for the fiscal year 1941 
at 400,000,000 yen, a reduction of 69,000,- 
000 from the current year. This is the 
first time in the history of the company 
that investments in subsidiaries and new 
companies have been curtailed. Of the 
400,000,000 yen it is planned to raise a 
little more than one-half in Japan. 

Hua Hsing Commercial Bank Recapi- 
talized—The Hua Hsing Commercial 
Bank reportedly has changed its origi- 
nal capitalization of 50,000,000 Hua 
Hsing yuan to 50,000,000 Central Reserve 
Bank yuan, plus reserve funds of 4,500,- 
000 Central Reserve Bank yuan. With 
present exchange rates of 1.70 Central 
Reserve Bank yuan for 1 Hua Hsing 
yuan, this represents a substantial re- 
duction in the bank’s capital. 


Transport and Communications 


Contracts between Shipping Companies 
and Chinese Seamen must be Endorsed 
by Consular Representatives.—All future 
contracts between shipping concerns and 
Chinese seamen must be endorsed by 
Chinese Consular representatives abroad, 
in accordance with international usage, 
according to circular instructions issues 
by the Chinese Government. (Americar. 
Consulate General, Singapore, Decembe: 
17, 1940.) 


Colombia 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine and Its Salts: Import Permits 
Required and Reexportation Prohib- 
ited—Prior import permits, issued by the 
Colombian Ministry of Labor, Hygiene, 
and Social Welfare, must be obtained for 
the importation of quinine and _ salts 
thereof, by provisions of a decree pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial and effective 
February 3, 1941. The decree also pro- 
hibited the reexportation of quinine and 
salts thereof. (Office of the American 


Commercial Attaché, Bogota, Febru- 
ary 5.) 
Commercial Law Digests 


Corporation Law: Registration of For- 
eign Corporations——A Colombian decree 
(No. 65 of 1941) now fixes the procedure 
for complying with Decrees No. 2 and No. 
37 of 1906. A foreign corporation domi- 
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ciled outside of the territory of Colombia 
desiring to establish a business of a per. 
manent character within the jurisdiction 
of the Republic of Colombia must com. 
ply with the requirements referred to 
above, as well as the provisions of Law 
58 of 1931. The procedure required of 
foreign companies as provided in the 
1906 and 1931 legislation will henceforth 
be placed before the Superintendency 
of Corporations. Upon satisfying the 
pertinent legal requirements, the Super- 
intendency of Corporations will issue 
permit allowing the foreign company to 





operate in Colombia; this will suffice for | 


all legal purposes. 
Ministry of National Economy now hold. 
ing such records will transfer them to the 
Superintendency of Corporations. (Com- 
ment: It may be said that the new decree 
makes little change in substance as to 
the requirements of a foreign corpora- 
tion doing business in Colombia. With 
respect to corporate supervision in the 
latter country, see The Colombian Super- 
intendency of Corporations, by Henry P. 
Crawford, COMMERCE REPpoRTS, issue of 
January 6, 1940.) 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Government 
revenues during October 1940 totaled 
3,007,000 colones, compared with 3,694,000 
colones in October 1939. Expenditures 
during October 1940 were reported at 
3,934,000 colones, compared with 3,381,- 
000 in October 1939. ‘(American Lega- 
tion, San Jose, February 1, 1941.) 


Cuba 


(See Commodities: Construction; Pe- 
troleum and Products; Telephone.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potassium Nitrate: Duty-Free Import 
Quota Established by Slovakia.* 


Denmark 


(See Commodities: Leather and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Ecuador 


(See Commodities: Plumbing and 


Heating.) 


Egypt 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


El Salvador 


(‘See Commodities: Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products.) 


The section of the | 
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Falkland Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum for Nonessential Purposes: 
importation Prohibited—The importa- 
tion of aluminum for nonessential pur- 
poses into the Falkland Islands was pro- 
hibited, by an order of September 20, 
1940, published in the Falkland Islands 
Gazette, Stanley, October 1. 

Exportation of Specified Valuables 
Made Subject to License-——The exporta- 
tion from the Falkland Islands of fur- 
skins and manufactures thereof, antiques, 
works of art, diamonds, precious and 
semiprecious stones, gold and platinum 
jewelry, watches with cases of precious 
metal, and postage stamps was made 
subject to license, by an order of October 
1, 1940, published in the Falkland Islands 
Gazette, Stanley, November 1. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial and Payments Agree- 
ments to be Effective for 1 Year—Com- 
mercial and payments agreements, be- 
tween Finland and Turkey, intended to 
regulate the reciprocal trade between the 
two countries for 1 year, were signed at 
Ankara on November 9, and became effec- 
tive from December 1, 1940, according to 
an announcement at Ankara. They re- 
place the Finnish-Turkish commercial 
and clearing agreements of June 20, 1936. 

The commercial agreement establishes 
maximum quotas for Finnish imports of 
Turkish wheat bran, oil seeds, oil cake, 
vegetable oils, leaf tobacco, raisins, figs. 
dried fruits, mohair, lamb skins, emery, 
and various other articles. The agree- 
ment also fixes Turkish maximum quotas 
for imports of Finnish pulp and paper 
products, mine timbers and other wood 
products, including match sticks, agri- 
cultural implements, separators, locks, 
files, whetstones, electric-light bulbs, 
galalith buttons, and a general quota for 
diverse articles not otherwise specified. 
A mixed commission to regulate differ- 
ences between the two parties, and to 
provide for increases in their reciprocal 
trade, is also established by the agree- 
ment. 

The payments agreement provides for 
individual compensation transactions, as 
well as for payment through clearing. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of September 5. 
1936, for an announcement concerning the 


Finnish-Turkish commercial and clearing 
agreement of June 20, 1936.] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufactured Articles of Piatinum or 
Gold: Halimarking Tax Increased.—The 
guarantee or hallmarking tax in France 
on imported and domestic manufactured 
articles of platinum or gold has been in- 
creased to 1,200 francs per 100 grams, by 
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a decree of October 16, 1940, published in 
the French Journal Officiel and effective 
October 20, 1940. The former rates in 
francs per 100 grams were: Platinum, 
675, and gold, 225. 

German Customs Law and Tariff 
Schedule, and Various German Internal 
Taxes, in Force in Lorraine —The revised 
German customs law of March 20, 1939, 
including the German tariff schedule, 
and several internal tax laws of Ger- 
many were declared in effect in Lorraine, 
by an order of December 20, 1940, by the 
Chief of the Civil Administration in Lor- 
raine, published in the Reichszollblatt, 
Berlin, for January 10, 1941. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Wines: Uniform Rate Applied 
to Imports.—A uniform rate of 50 francs 
per 100 liters has been substituted for the 
former rates of 35 or 60 francs per 100 
liters, according to proof, on certain or- 
d'nary wines imported into French Cam- 
eroun for the needs of the General Pro- 
visioning Service, by an order of October 
18, 1940, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the colony and effective November 1. 

The new rate applies to ordinary wines 
derived exclusively from the fermentation 
of fresh grapes or grape juice and testing 
less than 15°, imported in barrels, car- 
boys, or demi-johns. 


French 


Equatorial Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohols and Alcoholic Beverages: Im- 
port Duties Increased.—Import duties on 
alcohols and alcoholic beverages imported 
into French Equatorial Africa have been 
greatly increased by an order of Novem- 
ber 6, 1940, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Free French Africa and French 
Equatorial Africa and effective December 
1, 1940. The new rates in francs per 100 
liters of pure alcohol (former rates in 
parentheses) are: Grain brandy, 6,250 
(4,250); all other, 5,500 (3,500). 

Manufactured Tobacco: Consumption 
Tax Increased.—The consumption tax in 
French Equatorial Africa on manufac- 
tured tobacco has been increased from 
500 francs to 4,000 francs per 100 net 
kilograms, by an order of November 6, 
1940, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Free French Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa and effective December 1, 
1940. This tax applies to imports and 
domestic products. 

{See ComMMERCE Reports of April 23, 1938, 


for an announcement of the establishment of 
this tax.] 


French Indochina 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Rubber 
and Products.) 
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Germany 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Glass and Products; Railway Equip- 
ment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt at End of November— 
The Reich’s total disclosed indebtedness 
stood at 76,980,000,000 reichsmarks on 
November 30, 1940, showing an increase 
of 3,160,000,000 during the month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


German Conventional Duties of Ger- 
man-Netherlands Treaty Continue Appli- 
cable on Imports from Most-Favored 
Nations.* 

Specified Parts of Ships: Export Per- 
mits No Longer Required.* 


Greece 


(See Commodities: Lumber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels of Certain Foodstuffs: Im- 
port Permits Issued Without Restric- 
tions—Correction—The second para- 
graph of the notice appearing under the 
above heading in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly of January 25, 1941, page 144, 
should be changed as follows: 

The name of the organization which 
undertakes to send these packages to 
Greece has been changed to the “Amer- 
ica-Greece Food Parcels Corporation,” 
located at 17 State Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

It is reported that R. C. Williams & 
Company, New York, N. Y., no longer 
undertakes to make shipments under this 
arrangement. 

Import Restrictions Relaxed on Certain 
British and Egyptian Goods.—The Bank 
of Greece was authorized to issue per- 
mits for a list of products from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, dominions and colonies, and 
from Egypt, by order No. 120805 of the 
Minister of National Economy, dated No- 
vember 18, 1940.* 


Grenada 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 

Business in Grenada is virtually at a 
standstill except for transactions in ca- 
cao, nutmegs, and mace for export, and a 
very limited retail trade in foodstuffs. 
The credit market in St. George’s is neg- 
ligible and collections are slow. Ex- 
change is not available in general for 
purchases from the United States. 

January cacao production is estimated 
at 2,000,000 pounds and for February at 
800,000 pounds, with an estimated carry- 


over at the end of January of 2,800,000 
pounds. Exports in December amounted 
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to 489,552 pounds, of which 150,080 
pounds went to the United States. 

Production of nutmegs for January 1s 
estimated at 200,000 pounds and for Feb- 
ruary at 300,000 pounds, with an esti- 
mated carry-over at the end of January 
of 500,000 pounds. Total exports in De- 
cember were 568,512 pounds, of which 
314,272 pounds were shipped to the 
United States. 

January mace prcduction is estimated 
at 40,000 pounds and for February at 
50,000, with an estimated carry-over at 
the end of January of 50,000 pounds. 
Total exports in December amounted to 
115,472 pounds, none going to the United 
States. 


Guatemala 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Burlap and Jute Cloth and Bagging 
Cloth: Imports from India or British Pos- 
sessions Exempt from Double Duties and 
other Customs Charges.* 


Haiti 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products.) 


Honduras 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Foodstuffs and Allied Products.) 


Hong Kong 


(See Commodities: Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Lumber and Products; Rubber and 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Petroleum Oils, Alcoholic Bev- 
erages, and Table Waters: Import Duties 
Increased.—The import duties on certain 
petroleum oils and alcoholic beverages 
were increased, and an import duty was 
established on table waters, effective 
January 16, 1941, by ordinances of that 
date, published in the Hong Kong Gov- 
ernment Gazette, January 16. 

The duty on heavy petroleum oils for 
use as fuel for any heavy-oil road ve- 
hicle was increased from 30 to 40 Hong 
Kong cents per imperial gallon, and the 
duty on other hydrocarbon oils (not in- 
cluding light oils, which remain un- 
changed at 80 Hong Kong cents per im- 
perial gallon) was increased from 9 to 10 
cents per imperial gallon. 

Table waters were made subject to an 
import duty of 24 cents per imperial gal- 
lon, and the duties on alcoholic beverages 
from local, Empire, and other origins 
were increased by varying amounts, rang- 
ing generally from one-fifth to twice the 
previous rates, 
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Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sweet Lupines: Trade Monopoly Es- 
tablished.—Exclusive control of the trade 
in sweet lupines in Hungary, including 
their exportation and importation, was 
delegated to a Hungarian company by 
Government ordinance No. 9360, dated 
December 20 and effective December 28, 
1940, according to Nachrichten fiir Aus- 
senhandel, Berlin, for January 6, 1941. 

Firewood: Import Duty Temporarily 
Removed.* 


India 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Chemicals; Petroleum and Prod- 
ucts; Railway Equipment; Scientific and 
Professional Equipment; Special Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products; To- 
bacco and Related Products.) 


Iran 
(See Commodities: Chemicals; Con- 
struction.) 


Iraq 


(See Commodities: Construction; Mo- 
tion Pictures and Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post Weight Limit Increased to 
44 Pounds—The maximum weight limit 
for parcel-post packages from the United 
States to Iraq has been increased from 
11 pounds to 44 pounds, according to the 
United States Postal Bulletin, Washing- 
ton, February 18, 1941. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Candles: Import Duties Increased; 
Import Quota Restrictions Revoked.— 
The import duty on candles, tapers, and 
nightlights has been increased to 374 
percent ad valorem (with a preferential 
rate of 25 percent ad valorem for imports 
from the United Kingdom and Canada), 
by an order of the Executive Council of 
Eire, effective November 27, 1940, accord- 
ing to the United Kingdom Board of 
Trade Journal, January 16, 1941. The 
former ad valorem rates of import duty 
on candles were: 30 percent, non-Empire 
countries; 10 percent, Canada and the 
United Kingdom; 20 percent from all 
other Empire countries. 

At the same time the quota restriction 
on imports of candles, tapers, and night- 
lights into Eire was revoked by an order 
of the Executive Council, effective No- 
vember 27, 1940. 
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Italy 


(See Commodities: Metals, nonferrous: 
Rubber and Products; Tobacco and Re. 
lated Products.) 


Japan 


(See Commodities: Lumber and Prod. 
ucts; Machinery, Other than Electrical, 


Kenya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Subject to Export License —The 
export from Kenya of any domestic woo] | 
of animal origin was made subject to }j. | 
cense, effective November 12, 1940, ac. | 
cording to the United Kingdom Board of 
Trade Journal, January 16. 





Mexico 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products; Leather and Products; Na- 
val Stores; Petroleum and Products; Rail- 
ways and Equipment; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products; Toiletries and Essentiql 
Oils.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Organization of “Nacional Finan- 
ciera”’.—The organic law of the National 
Credit Institution ‘Nacional Financierg 
S. A.) was promulgated by decree pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial. Capital will 
be 20,000,000 pesos, divided into two series 
of shares. Series A will be composed of 
101 shares of 100,000 pesos each, which | 
will be subscribed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and which may not be alienated. | 
Series B will be composed of 99,000 shares 
made out to bearer, with a value of 100 | 
pesos each, which will be subscribed by 
individuals, credit institutions, auxiliary 
credit institutions, insurance companies, 
and either national or private bonding 
companies. 

The Government has subscribed in full 
for 44 shares of series A. The remainder 
of this series will be kept in the safe of 
the Institution to be subscribed for by 
the Government in one or more allot- | 
ments either of cash, properties, or secu- 
rities. (American Embassy, Mexico City, ' 
January 29, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Pan-American Quota Agree- 
ment Ratified.—The coffee quota agree- 
ment, signed on November 28, 1940, by 
the United States and the 14 coffee-pro- 
ducing countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere, was ratified by the Mexican 
Government on December 30, 1940, ac- 
cording to a decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 10, 1940. 


— 


IN 





Commercial Law Digests 
Taxation: Production Tax on Petro- 
leum and Derivatives—The production 
of Mexican petroleum and its derivatives 
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is nOW subject to a production tax, ac- 
cording to the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
per 31, 1940. Crude petroleum and fuel 
oil will pay at the rate of 10 percent ad 
yalorem; refined gasoline, 2 percent ad 
valorem; crude gasoline, 4 percent of the 
yalue of the refined gasoline; and re- 
fined Kerosene, 3 percent ad valorem; 
crude kerosene, 6 percent of the value of 
the refined kerosene; lubricants, 2.50 
pesos per cubic meter; paraffin, 2 pesos 
per ton; asphalt, .50 centavos per ton; 
emulsions and asphalt solutions, when 
they contain up to 40 percent petroleum 
distillates, .50 centavos per gross ton; 
when the latter contain more than 40 
percent of petroleum distillates, they 
shall be subject to the rate established 
monthly by the Secretariat of the Treas- 
ury for crude gasoline. Additional in- 
formation covering the text of the new 
law may be obtained from Division of 
Commercial Laws. 


Mozambique 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod- 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Turn-over Tax” Basically Revised.— 
A general turn-over tar on imports into 
the Netherlands, and on each domestic 
delivery of merchandise or services, has 
replaced the previous manufacturers’ 
sales taxes (So-called turn-over tax, lux- 
ury tax, special import duties, and com- 
pensatory duties) effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, by the terms of an order 
December 17, 1940, published in the 
“Verordnungsblatt” No. 42 of December 
27, 1940. For tobacco manufactures the 
tax does not become effective until April 
1, 1941, however. 

The normal rate of tax is 2'5 percent 
ad valorem, but on sales by importers 
or manufacturers direct to the consumer 
the rate is 5 percent. Reduced rates ap- 
ply to sales of bread and to producer’s 
sales of milk, eggs, potatoes, fruit, and 
fresh, chilled, salted, and dried vege- 
tables. A considerable list of raw mate- 
rials are exempt from tax on sale or im- 
portation, and similar exemption may 
be granted for unlisted raw materials. 
Exemptions from internal taxation are 
also provided for export goods, “improve- 
ment-trade,’” and some other special 
cases, while refund of tax on imported 
raw materials and processed goods is also 
authorized. Foreign goods may be ex- 
empted from tax on importation, on a 
reciprocal basis. 

For imported articles the taxable value 
is the (approximate) c. i. f. value plus 
import duty and other Netherland taxes. 

Cereals and Other Staple Foodstuffs, 
Including Animal Feeds: Monopoly Proc- 
essing and Floor Taxes Established.— 
Taxes on the production or delivery in 
the Netherlands of various processed 
Staple cereal foodstuffs and animal feeds 
(including potato derivatives, fish meal, 
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meat meal, etc.), for the benefit of the 
Agricultural Crisis Fund, have been made 
effective from December 15, 1940, by an 
order of the State Bureau for Provision- 
ing of December 23, published in Staats- 
courant No. 250 of the latter date. Proc- 
essing taxes on oil cake were increased 
at the same time, and floor taxes, cor- 
responding to the above taxes, were si- 
multaneously imposed on existing stocks 
of the above products, as well as on 
grains, dried legumes, and related articles. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See Commodities: Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds; Rubber and Products.) 


New Caledonia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copra: Export Duty Reduced in Islands 
of Wallis and Futuna.* 


New Zealand 


(See Commodities: Coal; Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Machinery, Other than Electrical; 
Petroleum and Products; Textiles and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Nicaragua 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation continues to be a disturbing 
factor. The Commission of Exchange, 
which controls the issuance of import 
permits and the authorization of ex- 
change to meet drafts covering ship- 
ments arriving under those licenses, de- 
layed the normal flow of new business in 
an attempt to clear outstanding applica- 
tions. Reportedly only a few new au- 
thorizations to cover urgently required 
commodities or to meet special cases were 
granted in January. To obtain a com- 
plete account of the orders awaiting 
exchange, for which import permits had 
been given prior to December 31, 1940, 
the authorities have insisted that a 
record of authorized orders must be de- 
clared before the office of the Commis- 
sion of Exchange by the importers. The 
Commission has postponed approval of 
new applications for import permits until 
a record of permits already authorized 
has been compiled. Furthermore, the 
Commission of Exchange is limiting per- 
mits issued to those merchants who, with- 
out cause, have pending unpaid drafts, 
until they are liquidated. Such a policy 
has permitted the authorities to reor- 
ganize and prepare for a more orderly 
control of exchange in the future but it 
has also brought delays and objections 
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from importers who were anxious to place 
new orders. Many of the larger mer- 
chants, failing to obtain permits and 
exchange authorizations in December, 
expected to place orders in January to re- 
plenish their stocks, reduced by Christ- 
mas buying, only to find that the issuance 
of new permits was further delayed until 
old permits were cleared. Stocks held in 
bond at customhouses were heavy at the 
end of the year but should have been 
well cleared under the policy adopted by 
the Commission. (American Legation, 
Managua, February 8, 1941.) 


Palestine 


(See Commodities: Motion Pictures and 
Equipment.) 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Monopolies May Be Estab- 
lished Under New Constitution.—The 
Panaman Government has authority to 
establish monopolies under the new con- 
stitution which became effective on Janu- 
ary 2, 1941. (Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Panama, December 
31.) 


Paraguay 


(See Commodities: Toiletries and 
Essential Oils; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Peru 


(See Commodities: 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap Copper: Exportation Prohib- 
ited—The exportation of scrap copper 
from Peru has been prohibited, effective 
from Jan. 2, 1941, by a resolution of the 
same date. (Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Lima, January 7.) 


Textiles and Re- 


Philippine Islands 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Deficit for Fiscal Year 1940—National 
Government accounts showed a deficit of 
10,000,000 pesos for the fiscal year 1940, 
according to a recent statement of the 
Secretary of Finance. Of this amount, 
4,000,000 pesos was defrayed from excess 
deposits in the gold exchange standard 
fund in the United States, and the re- 
mainder was covered by diversion of un- 
appropriated surplus and transfers from 
unexpended funds. 

Budget for 1941-42—Total expendi- 
tures of 111,675,000 pesos and receipts of 
112,982,000 were called for in the 1941-42 
budget submitted to the National Assem- 
bly on February 11. This compares with 
estimated expenditures of 89,149,000 
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pesos and estimated receipts of 91,178,000 
in the budget submitted for the 1940 
fiscal year. 

In addition to ordinary expenditures of 
99,279,000 pesos during 1941-42, capital 
expenditures of 12,397,000 were proposed. 
Ordinary income was estimated at 82,- 
310,000 pesos with the balance drawn 
from unappropriated surplus (20,672,000 
pesos) and bond issues (10,000,000 pesos). 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Central Grain Corporation Author- 
ized —The establishment of a Central 
Grain Corporation for the purposes of 
regulating trade in and Stabilizing prices 
of cereals in Rumania was authorized by 
a decree-law published in the Monitorul 
Oficial, Bucharest, of November 16, 1940.* 

Oilcake and Oilcake Meal: Exports 
Prohibited.* 


Spain 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs ana 
Allied Products; Paints and Pigments.) 


Sweden 
Economic Conditions 


The loss of oversea export markets and 
a shortage of coal and coke is having an 


increasingly unfavorable effect on Swe- 
dish industrial life. 


Foreign Trade 


Swedish export trade fell off sharply 
during January, exports going from 149.- 
000,000 crowns in December to 85,000,000 
crowns, whereas imports increased from 
121,000,000 crowns to 126,000.000 crowns. 
The price indexes for both exports and 
imports registered increases during the 
month, the price index for exports mov- 
ing from 151 in December to 155, and the 
index for exports going from 211 to 217. 

Heavy decreases were noted for exports 
of lumber, wood pulp, and paper, and for 
imports of coal. 

Another result of Sweden’s effort to 
expand its trade with continental coun- 
tries was the conclusion on December 23 
of an agreement with Italy governing the 
exchange of goods during 1941. (‘See 
Italy—Foreign Commerce Weekly.—Feb. 
22.) 

Sweden is also seeking to resume the 
exchange of goods with Spain. 

The Swedish Raw Products and Import 
Association for Chemicals, sponsored by 
the State Industrial] Commission, re- 
cently began its activities. This associa- 
tion was organized to distribute, under 
the supervision of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, chemicals, paints, and allied prod- 
ucts imported or produced in the country 
to association members and other do- 
mestic consumers. This association may 
also import the above commodities. 
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Industry 


A coal and coke shortage is forcing 
many Swedish industries to curtail op- 
erations. This fuel shortage, which has 
reduced domestic production of pig iron, 
together with a stoppage of pig-iron im- 
ports from Germany, is seriously threat- 
ening the important Swedish iron and 
steel industry. 

During recent years Sweden has im- 
ported over 7,000,000 metric tons of coal 
and coke annually, of which approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 tons have been con- 
sumed by Swedish industry as a whole. 
The iron and steel industry has used 
about 700,000 metric tons, and the entire 
metal-working industry has consumed 
over 1,000,000 metric tons annually. 

Under an agreement governing trade 
with Germany during the past year, Ger- 
many agreed to furnish Sweden 3,000,000 
tons of coal and 1,500,000 tons of coke. 
Later, under a supplementary trade 
agreement concluded in July, the coal 
quota was increased by 1,000,000 tons and 
the coke quota by 200,000 tons. It is 
understood that, because of transporta- 
tion and other difficulties, Germany has 
been unable to provide all the coal and 
coke stipulated above. 

According to the annual survey of the 
Swedish Export Association, only a few 
industries appear optimistic regarding 
business in 1941. Plants engaged in pro- 
ducing for national defense and those 
producing electrical supplies appear to be 
more favorably situated than the others, 
such as the paper and phosphate mills, 
whose export trade has virtually disap- 
peared. The defense program has placed 
heavy demands on the leather industry, 
but raw materials are said to be scarce 
and prices rising. 

The loss of foreign trade is forcing a 
growing number of mills, including pulp 
and paper mills, to close down or reduce 
operations. During December one of the 
largest sawmills in Europe, located at 
Skutskar, employing about 1,000 work- 
ers, suspended operations indefinitely. 
It is reported that an effort will be made 
to place the workers affected by this shut- 
down in other branches of the concern 
operating the mill. The Swedish ship- 
building industry has been busily en- 
gaged in both naval and commercial con- 
struction. Some repair work is also be- 
ing done for German account. 


Industrial Research Committee 


It is reported that the Federation of 
Swedish Industries and the State Indus- 
trial Commission appointed a Committee 
to investigate the possibility of producing 
in Sweden substitutes for some of the im- 
ported goods which are no longer obtain- 
able because of the blockade. This com- 
mittee is also supposed to assist in the 
suitable distribution of any such new pro- 
duction among manufacturers, and par- 
ticipate in meetings discussing possibili- 
ties of exemption from extra wartime 
taxes, of price guaranties, and the right 
to effect rapid write-offs on new plants. 

The committee recently announced 
that it had several large projects under 
consideration, such as substitutes for im- 
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ported metals, chemical wood pulp prog. 
ucts, artificial resin, etc. 

Five new sulphite alcohol plants are 
reported under construction. These milly | 
will have a production capacity of aboyt 
18,000,000 liters 95 percent pure alcoho), 
E«pansion work is also being considereg 
for a number of mills now in operation, 

The charcoal industry is enjoying ip. | 
creased activity. The Board of Crowp | 
Lands plans to construct a new plant ip | 
northern Sweden to begin operation jp | 
June. 


Labor | 


A strike among lumber workers in 
northern Sweden was settled on January 
15 granting an increase in hourly wages 
for all workers, increased contract wages | 
for charcoaling work, and certain aq. 
justments of general regulations. 

Restaurant and city of Stockholm mu- 
nicipal workers agreed to continue under 
existing basic wage rates and the cost- 
of-living sliding scale of wages contained 
in the master wage agreement concluded 
between Swedish employers and labor 
unions on January 9. 


Domestic Trade 


Protested bills in January numbered 
2,245, totaling 1,170,000 crowns. Swedish 
grocery trade during the latter part of 
1940 is reported to have shown a rising 
tendency over the first months of the 
year. Comparison with 1939 trade, how- 
ever, indicates a decrease in trade. It 
is pointed out, however, that during the 
last months of 1939 there was consider- 
able panic buying. 

The cooperative consumers stores re- | 
port a decrease in their turn-over during 
1940, and a large wholesale and retail 
organization reports a small increase, 
Other private distributors also report 
small trade decreases. 

The sales tax effective January 1, 1941, 
levying 5 percent on most sales of retail | 
stores, restaurants, etc., is said to have 
been responsible for rather heavy sales 
during the last part of December. 


Goods Movement 


Swedish railroad traffic will show an | 
estimated reduction of 30 percent during | 
the first half of 1941 compared with a 
year ago. During the first 6 months of | 
1940 the Swedish State Railways carried 
7,044,200 metric tons of freight (exclu- 
sive of Lappland iron ore). 


Automobile Traffic 


One Swedish authority estimates that | 
approximately 30,000 motor vehicles were | 
driven by charcoal gas at the end of! 
1940. The annual fuel consumption of 
this number of vehicles is placed at 4,500,- 
000 cubic meters of wood. 


| 


Fire Losses 


Fire losses during 1940 totaled 60,000,- 
000 crowns ($14,280,000), compared with 
36,000,000 crowns ($8,568,000) in 1939. 


Agriculture 


The Central Federation of Swedish 
Agriculture has announced that the total 
1940 harvest was 20 percent lower than 
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the average for the period 1936-39, re- 
ducing agricultural income about 375,- 
900,000 crowns below normal years. Be- 
cause of this situation the Federation, on 
pehalf of farms, requested the Govern- 
ment to grant an increase in prices for 
farm products. The Government agreed 
on November 14 to permit a rise of 0.50 
crown per kilogram in the retail price of 
putter, bringing the price to 4.50 crowns 
per kilogram ($0.49 per pound). This 
will give the farmers an estimated extra 
gre (1 crown=100 gre) for each k:logram 
of milk delivered to the dairies. The 
Government also agreed to grant a sub- 
sidy of 20,000,000 crowns, largely to cover 
costs of supplying cities with milk, pro- 
yided milk prices were not increased more 
than 1 gre. 

Price increases for slaughter animals 
and grain were also approved. This ar- 
rangement between the farmers and the 
Government is to remain in effect until 
July 1, 1941. 


Supplies—Grain and Fodder 


A late report places the 1940 Swedish 
wheat and rye crop at 750,000 metric 
tons. Normally the domestic consump- 
tion of these two products amounts to 
between 1,000,000 and 1,100,000 metric 
tons. Thus it appears that reserve stocks 
may have to be drawn on. Total reserve 
stocks of wheat and rye are placed at 
about 350,000 metric tons. Under the 
1940 Swedish-Russian trade agreement 
Sweden is to receive during a 12-month 
period 100,000 metric tons of grain, 30,000 
metric tons of oats, and 50,000 metric tons 
of oil cakes. Press reports indicate that 
about 3.000 tons of wheat and 3,400 tons 
of oats have been received. 

Cellulose fodder is being produced to 
meet a deficiency in fodder. According 
to the latest report, 50,000 metric tons 
have been produced. 

The Swedish Government has expro- 
priated all stocks of bread and feed grain 
including vetches, peas, and beans over 
100 kilograms. 

Swedish draught horses are to be 
shipped to Germany under the terms of a 
German-Swedish trade agreement. 


Rations 


Trade in flour, meat, and bread of 
oats and barley are subject to Govern- 
ment control, and purchases may be 
made only by coupon. 

Edible fats, including butter, lard mar- 
garine, edible oil, etc., are subject to the 
rationing and licensing system. Individ- 
ual private consumers are entitled to re- 
ceive 250 grams of edible fats per week. 

The Government has expropriated the 
stocks and production of butter of dairies. 

During 1940 the Swedish Government 
expropriated certain kinds of fats from 
time to time. Consumers of all fat raw 
products are required to obtain special 
purchasing licenses from the State Food 
Commission. 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt at End of January.—The 
national debt increased from 4,518,- 
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000,000 kronor on December 31, 1940, to 
4,732,000,000 on January 31, 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Merchant Tonnage Inside and 
Outside the Blockade.—The position of 
Swedish merchant shipping as a result of 
Sweden being practically cut off from the 
west through German invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway, and the mining of 
the Skagerak and Kattegat, was outlined 
by Mr. Axel Granholm, presiding at a 
meeting of the Council of the Swedish 
Traffic Commission in December. 

Following events in April 1940, Mr. 
Granholm stated, about 640,000 dead- 
weight tons of Swedish motorships and 
275,000 tons of steamers (including 7 
tankers of 100,000 tons) were cut off 
from the possibility of completing voy- 
ages to Sweden, while the remainder of 
the country’s fleet, about 890,000 dead- 
weight tons, was prevented from getting 
out. This latter total included about 28 
tankers of approximately 200,000 dead- 
weight tons, 3 passenger motorships of 
approximately 10,000 dead-weight tons, 
44 cargo motorships of 177,000 dead- 
weight tons, and steamers of about 500,- 
000 dead-weight tons. These figures re- 
fer only to vessels of over 200 gross tons. 

The Swedish Shipping Advisory Com- 
mittee, which has charge of licensing the 
tonnage outside the blockade, has in- 
sisted on the inclusion in charters of 
a clause ensuring that Swedish vessels 
could be employed on Swedish account 
upon the resumption of transoceanic 
trade with Sweden. 

Swedish vessels which are operating 
outside the blockade, mainly between 
neutral ports, are bringing Sweden a 
monthly income of about 25,000,000 
kronor in foreign currency, or 300,000,000 
kronor per year, according to “Svensk 
Sjofartstidning.” ‘ 

Mr. Granholm went on to quote figures 
of tonnage laid up in Sweden. During 
the earlier part of the war practically the 
whole of the Swedish merchant flzet was 
in employment, but at the beginning of 
April 1940, 101 vessels of 140,338 gross 
tons (183,267 dead-weight tons) were laid 
up in Swedish ports; by June 1 this total 
had risen to 153 vessels of 365,134 gross 
tons (454,151 dead-weight tons), but by 
August 1 there had been a slight reduc- 
tion to 112 vessels of 267,174 gross tons 
(369,487 dead-weight tons). These fig- 
ures cover only vessels of 300 gross tons 
and over. If all vessels of 100 gross tons 
and over were included, as well as vessels 
undergoing repairs or classification, the 
figures would be 192 vessels of 626,100 
dead-weight tons at June 1, 1940, and 142 
vessels of 495,309 dead-we'ght tons at 
August 1, 1940. (Lloyd’s List and Ship- 
ping Gazette, December 28, 1940, and 
December 30, 1940.) 


Switzerland 


(See Commodities; Leather and Prod- 
ucts.) 
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Tangier 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Established—Con- 
trol of trade and financial activity, in- 
cluding exchange control, for the city of 
Tangier is provided for in a decree of 
the Spanish occupying «authority pub- 
lished in the Tangier press of February 
10, 1941. Complete control of the eco- 
nomic, commercial, and monetary rela- 
tions of Tangier with Spain and foreign 
countries will be exercised by the Direc- 
tion of Economy, Industry, and Com- 
merce through the Bureau of Economy, 
Industry, and Commerce at Tangier. 


Trinidad 
and 
Tobago 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 

ucts; Foodstuffs and Allied Products.) 
Economic Conditions 

Strict enforcement of the defense reg- 
ulations continues to restrict retail and 
wholesale trades. During January 1941 
retail trade was slow and wholesale trade 
very active. The various military, naval, 
and industrial projects now under way or 
proposed for the near future continue 
their assistance to trade in general. 
Firms handling foodstuffs, engineering 
supplies, and similar necessities antici- 
pate future increased activity. 

For operations not concerning foreign 
exchange, credit is available or, similarly, 
if approved by the Government Control. 
Collections are normal, small accounts 
being slow while larger operations are 
generally satisfactory. 

Production of cacao during the month 
of January 1941, was 500,000 pounds with 
a carry-over at the end of the month of 
about 250,000 pounds. February pro- 
duction is estimated at 400,000 pounds. 
Exports in December amounted to 1,208,- 
812 pounds. The price has moved up 
$0.50, and is now quoted at $9 per fanega 
of 110 pounds. Coffee production for 
the month of January was 150,000 
pounds, with an estimate of the same 
amount for February. The carry-over at 
the end of January was 100,000 pounds. 
The price for Arabica has strengthened 
by $0.01 to 8 cents, with Robusta remain- 
ing at 6 cents per pound. 

January production of copra is esti- 
mated at 500,000 pounds and coconuts 
at 1,000,000 nuts. Exports of copra in 
December amounted to 10,000 cwt. and of 
coconuts 170,000 nuts. Prices, under 
Government control, have risen by $0.70 
to $2.30 per 100 pounds for copra, and re- 
main fixed at $10 per thousand for coco- 
nuts. 

The estimated production of asphalt 
was 3,000 pounds in January, and 1,500 
pounds in February, with an estimated 
carry-over, at the end of January of 7,500 
pounds. Exports in December amounted 
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to 1,412 tons of dried, 254 tons of asphalt 
cement, and 24 tons of crude asphalt. 

Imports of machinery during Decem- 
ber reached a total of $494,730. 


Foreign Trade 


The Consulate has been informed that 
under emergency regulations, statistics 
covering countries of origin and destina- 
tion of imports and exports will no longer 
be released, and even the quarterly sta- 
tistics by commodity classes have now 
been discontinued. 


e oe 
Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 

Foreign trade in December 1940 was 
limited to exports to France, as imports 
remained practically suspended. Grow- 
ing shortage of imported commodities 
was reflected in smaller retail turnover 
and in slowing down of certain indus- 
tries. Commerc‘al transactions contin- 
ued on a strictly cash basis. The date 
crop was good and French demand 
strong. Favorab'e weather has improved 

the 1941 cereal crop prospects. 


Turkey 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Arrears.—Dollar exchange pay- 
ments from Turkey, which for some time 
have been considerably in arrears, were 
effected rapidly during the last 6 months 
of 1940. By year-end it is reported that 
only $600,000 remained to be transferred. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial and Payments Agree- 
ments with Finland to be Effective for 1 
Year—(See Finland.) 


Union of 
South Africa 


(See Commodities: Paints and Pig- 
ments; Petroleum and Products; Rail- 
ways and Equipment; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


U.S. 5S. R. 


Economic Conditions 


The New Agricultural Map of the 
U.S. S. R. 


In 1917 the agricultural map of the 
U. S. S. R. showed huge areas southeast 
of Rostov-on-Don, north of Vologda, 
south of Orenburg and Omsk, and north 
of Tomsk, where farming was primitive, 
and popu'ation sparse, though there was 
room for whole nations. Since then, 
these areas contain many prosperous col- 
lective farms, using complicated farm 
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machines, equipped with electric power, 
and enjoying schools, hospitals, and 
theatres. 

The 1938 cultivated area in the U. S. 
S. R. was 137,000,000 hectares, 32,000,000 
hectares more than in 1913. In many 
crops, wheat, ryz, barley, oats, po‘atoes, 
flax, sugar beets, and others, the Soviet 
Union was the leading producer in the 
world. 

The most striking development has 
been the movement of grain crops north 
of the Polar circle. Grains now produce 
a crop in Karelia, north of Vologda and 
Tomsk, on Kamchatka and Sakhalin. 
On Kamchatka yields of wheat of 20 
quintals and of rye of over 20 quintals per 
hectare have been obtained. Of the 
grains wheat has expanded its plantings 
more than the others. Up to 1917 this 
crop was grown principally in the Black 
Earth zone, from the Ukraine to the 
North Caucasus, Kuban, and Volga dis- 
tricts. But now almost 3,000,000 hectares 
of wheat are sown in the Leningrad, 
Kalinin, Moscow, Yaroslavl, Ryazan, Gor- 
kii, and other oblasts; this is almost 9 
times the area planted to wheat in these 
districts in 1917, and was 66 percent of 
the whole wheat area in the U.S S. R. 
in 1937. Similarly, Western Siberia, in- 
cluding Kazakhstan, every year has in- 
creased its sowings of wheat, and bumper 
crops have been grown in recent years in 
the Altai and Novosibirsk districts. In 
the eastern Urals, Kazakhstan and Si- 
beria, between 1933 and 1937, about 
7.000000 hectares of virgin land was 
added to the planted area, and the gross 
grain crop rose to 1.5000000°0 puds (1 
pud=36 11 lbs.), more than 25 percent 
of the whole grain crop in prerevolution- 
ary Russia. 

Another crop that has undergone great 
expansion in plantings since 1917 is rice, 
grown before then only in the Treanscau- 
casus, Central Asia, and the Maritime 
province. It has now moved northward 
to Astrakhan, the Kuban district, the 
Ordzhon‘k‘dze Krai, and _ southern 
Ukraine. New fields are being prepared 
in the Krasnodar Krai, and the Stalin 
and Odessa oblasts; in fact, there is be- 
lieved to be in the southern Ukraine alone 
a larger area suitable for rice growing 
than is covered by all the present rice 
plantings. 

Technical or industrial plants, and 
vegetables also show modifications in 
planted area in the past few years. Up 
to 1917 cotton was grown almost entirely 
in Central Asia, and a small area in the 
Transcaucasus. Now it is raised in 
Dagestan, the Ordzhonikidze Krai, near 
Astrakhan, on the Kuban river, in the 
Crimea and in southern Ukraine; both 
the best American and Egyptian varieties 
are grown. For the latter, which it was 
believed to be impossible to raise in the 
U. S. S. R., sections have been set aside 
in the valleys of the Vaksh and Pyandzha 
rivers, in Central Asia, and irrigation 
works erected. Only in the U.S. S. R. is 
cotton now raised as far north as 48 de- 
grees of latitude. In 1938 over 510,000 


hectares of new lands were planted to 
cotton; this compares with a total of 
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688,000 hectares in cotton in 1913, Ip 
1940 over 25 percent of all cotton plant. 
ings were made on newly added areas, 

Sugar beets were raised before 1917 
only in the Ukraine and Central Black 
Earth provinces, chiefly Kursk ang 
Voronezh; and the sugar produced was 
hauled by rail all over the country, evep 
to Vladivostok. This is now avoided by 
planting beets and producing sugar in the 
Maritime oblast, Western Siberia, the 
Kuban, Gruzia, Kirgiz:a, and southerp 
Kazakhstan; in recent years sugar beets 
have penetrated into Armenia and Bash. 
kiria. Total area planted is now almost 
twice that of 1913. 

Flax is another crop that has ex. 
panded; previously raised only in the 
western provinces (Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kalinin, White Russia, etc.) , it has moved 
south, north, and east. The largest ex. 
pansion has occurred in the Chernigov, 
Kiev, and Zhitomir oblasts in the Ukraine, 
and the next in the northern oblasts. In 
1938 the U.S. S. R. produced 85.7 percent 
of the world flax crop. 

In the case of vegetables, the most im- 
portant changes have taken place jn 
plantings of potatoes. Raised until 1913 
only in the Central European Russian 
provinces, this crop had begun to move 
south during the war; but only after new 
Soviet scientific discoveries was it possi- 
ble to expand potato plantings both to 
the south and the north, even to Mur- 
mansk, the Taimyr and Kamchatka 
peninsulas, and Kolyma. Around every 
large industrial enterprise there are being 
organized potato and truck gardens, to 
supply all the needs of the workers in all 
the plants. Increases in potato plantings 
have in some instances been extraordi- 
nary, in Tadzhikistan, for instance, to 7 
times the area of 1913, and in Chuvashia 
to 13 times. Potato and vegetable plant- 
ing is also moving continually northward 
and eastward, even to areas of perpetu- 
ally frozen ground, where greenhouse 
culture supplies the workers on Dikson 
island, in Amderma, Igarka, and Salek- 
hard with green vegetables raised on the 
spot. 

The raising of crops in districts for- 
merly classed as deserts has great im- 
portance in the industrial development 
of the resources of those districts. In 
Central Asia the Kara-Kum nad Kzyl- 
Kum sandy deserts and the stony ground 
of the Hunger Steppe in Kazakhstan are 
becoming districts of large-scale stock 
raising. With a water supply provided, 
the Kara-Bugaz-Gol chemical plants, the 
sulphur plant in the Kara-Kum, and the 
oil-field in Turkmanistan, can grow veg- 
etables and melons. As irrigation spreads, 
more of these crops, of grain and rice, 
and of cotton will be grown in Central 
Asia and the Caucasus. 











In addition to the crops grown in pre- | 
war Russia. new ones have been added in 


the past 20-odd years. One of these is 
tea, now increasingly grown in Gruzia, 
Adzharistan, and Abkhazia; tea is now 
planted as far north as Sochi and in the 
Kuban district. Mandarins and lemons, 
previously all imported, grow in abund- 
ance in the same districts as tea, also 
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grapefruit and oranges. When the Col- 
chis depression has been completely 
drained, another large area will be open 
for planting subtropical fruits; already 
there are growing there citrus fruits, 
tobacco, camphor, geranium, grapes, 
eucalyptus, oleander, and dozens of other 
plants, acclimated after being imported 
from India, China, Australia, North and 
south America, and elsewhere. These 
subtropical plants also flourish in the 
Crimea, south western Turkmenistan, and 
southern Tadzhikistan. 

New areas have also been p'anted to 
rubber-bearing p!ants, such as guayule, 
kok-sagyz, tau-sagyz, and khondrilla; the 
first was imported from Mexico, but the 
others were found in the 1930’s grow ng 
wild in the Mugodzhar mountains and 
the valleys of the Kara-Tau range in 
Kazakhstan. These have been culti- 
vated, and a considerable area is now 
planted to them. Other crops in‘ro- 
duced, either new or previously disre- 
garded, are: southern hemp, soybeans, 
kenaf, castor beans, and medicinal and 
essential oil plants. 

Intensive development of agr’culture, 
therefore, now is under way in the east, 
the northeast, and the extreme north, 
of the U.S. S. R., with new plants as well 
as old, changing radically the agricu'tural 
map of the country, and guarantecing 
the future further expansion of Soviet 
farming. ‘From: Moscow Izvestia, No- 
vember 3, 1940. Official Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Lumber 
and Products; Paints and Pigments; Rub- 
ber and Products; Tertiles and Related 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Remittances to Enemy Territory.—The 
Trading with the Enemy Branch an- 
nounced on December 21, 1940, that they 
have ceased to grant licenses to banks to 
make remittances to individuals in enemy 
territory. A system is now in operation 
under which British subjects in enemy 
territory (including the unoccupied parts 
of France) requiring financial assistance 
can apply to the nearest United States 
consul for funds for their maintenance 
to be reimbursed from resources available 
to them in this country. 

As a general rule, payments through 
the United States consuls are only al- 
lowed by way of maintenance to British 
subjects awaiting repatriation who have 
not sufficient local means available for 
their support. The amount of such pay- 
ments is strictly limited, and is as a rule 
assessed by the United States consul 
within these limits having regard to the 
circumstances of each individual case. 
The maximum maintenance payments 
allowed per month for each recipient are 
at present as follows, Germany, £15; 
Italy, 900 lire; unoccupied France, 
Po 10s.; and for other enemy territory, 

0. 

Travelers’ Use of Sterling Restricted.— 
New regulations were issued to travel 
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agencies restricting the use of sterling for 
travel purposes. If payment for travel 
tickets covering journeys frcm the United 
Kingdom to places outside the sterling 
area is made in sterling, it must be made 
before the traveler leaves the United 
Kingdom. Residents in the sterling area 
may pay in sterling for the tickevs and 
other travel facilities necessary to enable 
them to reach their final destination as 
indicated by their exit perm‘t. They 
should not, however, be permitted to pay 
in sterling for transport fac.lities en- 
tailing an ultimate application to the 
Control for fore:gn currency or for the 
transfer to a nonresident account of 
sterl.ng received in payment fcr such fa- 
cilities, if a reasonab’e sterling means of 
transport exists. Nonresidents and 
transm grant refugees traveling to des- 
tinations outs'de the sterlng area may 
be allowed by United Kingdom companies 
to pay in sterling for the tickets and 
other travel facilities necessary to en- 
able them to reach the first point in their 
jcurney outside the area. Further trav- 
eling expenses must be paid for in the 
appropriate currency from the.r own 
rescurces. 

Nine Months’ Bu7tget F qures—R2ve- 
nues and experd tures for the 9 months 
ended Decerber 31, 1940, were fer in ex- 
cess of the compnirable figures of 1939 as 
ind:cated in the following table (in mil- 
lions of pounds sterling) : 





April 1 to Decem- 
| ber 31— 
Item ae as, 
1939 1940 

Revenues: | 
Income tax 108. 1 187.1 
National defense contribution 19.4 16. 2 
Excess-profits tax 43.8 
Customs duties _ - 198. 0 226. 5 
Excise duties 101.2 143.0 
Other taxes 95.0 105, 2 
Other revenue 22.8 | 30.6 
Total revenue 544. 5 | 752.4 

Expenditures: | 
Debt service. _-- |} 191.7 | 198. 1 
Miscellaneous services | 9.6 10.3 
Supply services 1,019.7 | 2,499.7 
Total expenditures 1,221.0 | 2,708.1 
Deficits | 1,955.7 


676.5 | 





The estimated annual expenditures, 
based on recent monthly ac‘ual expendi- 
tures, are as follows (in millions of 
pounds) : 

3,762 per annum at the August 1940 (5 
weeks) rate. 

3,895 per annum at the September 1940 (4 
weeks) rate. 

3,858 per annum at the October 1940 (5 
weeks) rate. 

4,337 per annum at the November 1940 (4 
weeks) rate. 

4,110 per annum at the December 1940 (41%, 
weeks) rate. 


The December figure was reduced by 
the Christmas interruption; in the first 
3 weeks of the month expenditure was 
running at the annual rate of £4,410,- 
000,000 a year. 

During the 9 months the Government 
has raised £2,074,075,000, as follows (in 
millions of pounds): 
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Loans: 
3-percent war loan_.-~..-~..-.- 203, 234 
3-percent defense bonds_-_-_-_-_--- 141, 727 


214-percent national war bonds_ 439, 645 
National Savings certificates 


(ROO s ok onc aguncesaeasonenn 125, 150 
Other: loatis(08G)} s4.c.cenccun 27, 361 
Floating Debt (net): 
Treemiry Willi oe ne erin rs 723, 933 
Ways and means advances_-_-_-- 75, 025 
Treasury deposits..........-.-- 338, 000 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Additional Goods Made Sub- 
ject to License —Exports to any destina- 
tion of aluminum leaf and foil in all 
forms, whether or not backed with other 
material; dairy machinery; tea; and 
specified glass and glassware were made 
subject to license by order of the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade, effective Jan- 
uary 23, 1941, according to the Board of 
Trade Journal, January 16. 


Transport and Communication 


The British Freight Market in 1940.— 
With sharp competition for freight space 
and a corresponding rise in world freight 
rates at the close of 1939, shipowners, 
both British and foreign, had visions of 
exceptional profits in 1940. The Ministry 
of Shipping, however, acted quickly on 
behalf of the British taxpayer by requisi- 
tioning all ocean-going tramp and cargo 
liners. Some time elapsed before a scale 
of rates was formulated, but eventually 
it was dec ded that 5s. 7d. per deadweight 
ton would apply to tramp vessels of 8,000 
tons and over prior to March 1, 1940, and 
6s. per ton from that date, with 1s. per 
ton extra for motor vessels and propor- 
tionate increases for smaller vessels. 
This basic rate was considered by owners 
to be totally inadequate, but the Ministry 
was adamant, and, apart from a promise 
of a revision should the necessity arise, 
British sh'powners were compelled to 
saciifice their profits for the benefit of 
the State. 


Government Control 


The Government took complete con- 
trol of charter operations for homeward 
cargoes, but allocated vessels for out- 
ward coal cargoes at fixed rates of freight, 
the owners paying all expenses and re- 
mitting the freight difference to the Min- 
istry. Revisions were made to meet the 
increasing costs of running expenses, and 
while the rate for Cardiff to the River 
Plate was 27s. 6d. in January, 38s. was the 
basis at the close of the year. 

The supply of Allied tonnage, however, 
was insufficient to meet the huge require- 
ments, and quite a number of neutral 
vessels were taken on a time-charter 
basis for various periods, including “dura- 
tion,” at relatively good figures. The 
turn round was retarded by congestion 
at the ports, and much time was lost also 
by the necessity of providing convoys and 
the fact that speed had to be based on 
the slowest vessel. 

Meanwhile greater competition was no- 
ticeable for neutral carriers, resulting in 
substantial rate appreciation in all 
trades. To counter this the Ministry of 
Shipping opened a branch office in Lon- 
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don solely for the engagement of neu- 
trally owned vessels. This was conducted 
by well-known London chartering mem- 
bers in such a way that competition was 
more or less eliminated and rates began 
a retrograde movement. 

The invasion of Norway and Denmark 
in April 1940, followed by the German 
occupation of Holland, Belgium, and 
eventually the greater part of France, 
caused a serious set-back in neutral 
freights, as it limited the field of em- 
ployment. Furthermore, the entry of 
Italy as an enemy virtually closed the 
Mediterranean to cargo shipping. Con- 
siderable disorganization was caused by 
the necessity of diverting the large num- 
ber of British, Allied, and neutral car- 
riers under charter to the French Mission, 
also to the very extensive coal trade be- 
tween this country and France. In the 
case of the former, the bulk of the car- 
goes were ultimately absorbed on British 
account, while coal cargoes were diverted 
mainly to Canada. 

In the autumn the recrudescence on a 
large scale of U-boat activity in the At- 
lantic and the bombing and shelling of 
convoys caused considerable concern, and 
to make good the heavy shipping losses— 
which from the commencement of the 
war to December 2, 1940, were officially 
given as 2,481,791 gross tons British, 648,- 
987 tons Allied, and 886,816 tons neu- 
tral—a large number of American ves- 
sels were purchased. 

After the collapse of France the block- 
ade was considerably tightened, and the 
control of neutral carriers to and from 
certain countries was arranged by the 
issue of ships’ passes (or warrants) and 
navicerts, without which both ship and 
cargo were liable to seizure. Foreign 
owners who declined to refrain from car- 
rying on trade which would be injurious 
to the Allied cause were denied facilities, 
such as the provision of bunkers, stores, 
dry-docking, repairing, etc., at British 
and Allied ports. 


“Free” Tonnage Reduced 


Late in October, when Italy invaded 
Greece, the Greek merchant marine, un- 
der the control of the Greek Shipping 
Committee, worked in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Shipping, and the large 
requisitioning of Greek vessels that fol- 
lowed reduced still further the supply of 
“free” vessels, which by nOw were more 
or less confined to Panamanian, Yugo- 
slav, and American registry, and in the 
case of the last-named it must be remem- 
bered that the Neutrality Act precludes 
American vessels from most European 
ports. 

Under the circumstances the world’s 
charter markets during 1940 were abnor- 
mal, as, following the absorption of the 
bulk of the merchant tonnage of the na- 
tions fighting for the Allied cause, only 
the neutral was in position to operate 
the “free” trades. At times some very 


high rates were conceded—for example, 
the Madras Coast paid 185s. for shipment 
to Antwerp, against 70s. (the best) in 
the preceding year; but the many sub- 
stantial increases in war risks insurances, 
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not to mention bonuses to crews and the 
sharp rise in working costs have absorbed 
a great deal of revenue. (“The Glasgow 
Herald Trade Review,” December 31, 
1940.) 


Uruguay 


(See Commodities: Plumbing and 
Heating; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Venezuela 


Economic Situation 


The easier exchange position, resulting 
from the American loan to the Central 
Bank of Venezuela, and the larger ex- 
change allocation for January has re- 
sulted in improved business conditions. 
A further encouraging factor was the an- 
nouncement that petroleum production 
during 1940 was not materially less than 
for 1939. P.ospects for a continuance of 
production at this level during 1941 are 
satisfactory. Petroleum production dur- 
ing January was 2,265,000 metric tons 
against 1,965,800 tons during December 
1940. Production during both months 
exceeded that for any month since July 
1940. 


Agriculture 


The signing of the Pan American Cof- 
fee agreement in the United States has 
had a salutary effect on business senti- 
ment in coffee circles in Venezuela. Cof- 
fee stocks on hand as of December 1, 
1940, amounted to approximately 350,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each with an 
estimated increase of 50,000 bags up to 
the end of the year. Total exports of 
coffee during 1940 were 474,853 bags, of 
which 76 percent went to the United 
States. 

Sugar continues scarce even in interior 
points. The corn crop is below average. 
Shortages have developed in potatoes and 
rice, although local consumption is cus- 
tomarily supplemented by importation. 


Foreign Commerce 


Petroleum exports for the first 11 
months of 1940 amounted to 21,972,221 
metric tons against 26,327,548 tons in the 
same period of 1939, a decline of 16.7 
percent. 

Imports through the port of La Guaira 
during December 1940 totaled 8,295,905 
bolivares against 8,836,765 bolivares dur- 
ing November and 11,342,599 bolivares 
in December 1939. United States par- 
ticipation was as follows: December 
1939, 75 percent; November 1940, 80 per- 
cent; and December 1940, 82 percent. 
(Based on a report from the Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, Car- 
acas, February 10, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The Central 
Bank has authorized all banks to pay 
overdue collections up to December 31, 
1940, at 3.19 bolivares to the dollar. Col- 
lections that fall due after that date will 
be paid off at the rate of 3.23 bolivares 
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to the dollar, as the Central Bank con. 
siders it a service and responsibility that 
must be assumed by commerce. The new 
loan recently obtained from an Amerj. 
can bank seems to have given business 
circles new hope that business may now 
return to a more nearly normal course. 





Approximately $6,000,000 will be avai. | 


able in February. 
Caracas, February 12, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter: Prior Import 
quired.—The importation of butter into 
Venezuela is permitted only under prior 
authorization, issued by the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Hacienda, according to an 
executive decree published in the Officia] 


(American Consulate, | 


Permit Re. | 


Gazette of January 30, 1941. The action | 


was taken for the declared purpose of | 


giving the domestic dairy industry addi. 
tional protection against imports of but- 
ter at low prices with which domestic 
producers cannot compete. 


Yugoslavia 


(See Commodities: Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Rates.—Commercia] 
buying and selling rates for United States 


dollar exchange for transactions author- | 


ized by the National Bank have remained 
unchanged at 54.70 and 55.20 dinars per 
dollar, respectively, since March 1, 1940, 
The noncommercial official rate of 44.25 
dinars per dollar has no practical appli- 
cation at the present time. The National 
Bank charges much higher rates when it 
authorizes certain types of transactions 
and sells dollars for their settlement. 
Importers of motion pictures, for ex- 
ample, recently have had to pay 60 dinars 
per dollar. When making dollars avail- 
able for remittance to the United States 
of earnings on American capital invest- 
ments in Yugoslavia the National Bank 
has charged as high a rate as 105 dinars 
per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duties Generally Increased as 
Result of Increase of Ratio of Gold Dinar 
to Paper Dinar.—The ratio by which gold 
dinars are converted to paper dinars for 
purposes of payment of customs duties in 
Yugoslavia was increased from 1 to 14 
to 1 to 15, by a decree published in the 
Sluzbene Novine Belgrade, of December 
31 and effective retroactively from De- 
cember 29, 1940. | 


The effect of this measure is a general | 
increase of approximately 71 percent in | 
all import and export duties. | 


Zanzibar 


(See Commodities: Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds.) 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
February 4, 1941, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, February 7, 1941. 
opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
pefore March 10, 1941. 








| Class 








Trade-mark 
eS ie 
Woodwin ....--.-----------.----------- a 20 
Lorraine. - - we re : | 16 

Brazil—The following trade-mark, 


published in the Official Gazette of Jan- 
vary 31, 1941, has been reported by the 
American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of this trade-mark must be filed 
in Brazil within 60 days from date of 
publication. 








Trade-mark Commodities 


—— -aaeeee nanemeneenmenes 





Monroe Radios, floor-polishing apparatus, re- 
frigerators, cameras, toasters, flat- 
irons, filters, batteries, etc. 

Chile—The following trade-marks, 


published in the Diario Oficial of Chile 
of February 1, 1941, have been reported 
by the American Embassy, Santiago, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1941. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Chile within 30 days of the above date 
of publication. 





Trade-mark Product 





Atlas... | Metals, locks, hardware. 
Campo De Tacora, Tigon | Elaborated mineral sub- 
De Tacora. stances, metalloids. 

Solin... .. : Trees and plants, their raw 
products. 

Solin...... Prepared plant textile 
products. 

Patria - - Plant and animal residues, 
plant and animal ferti- 
lizers. 

Adhesives, paints, var- 


nishes, pastes. 

Common soap and prepa- 
rations for washing and 
cleaning. 


Imperial, La 33, Sani-tex, 
Tocayo, Burbuja, Pino- 
cio, Corsario, ‘Tesoho, 
Punga, Leteval 20, Jabon 
Camel. 

. ae 





| Heating, lighting, and ven- 
| tilating apparatus, ete. 
Ruisenor, Spitfire, Atlas, | Machinery and vehicles. 
Airacobra, Airacuda. 
Luz Vered : ._| Telegraphs, telephones, 
radios, signals. 
Receptacles and containers 
of glass, porcelain, ete. 
Thread, yarn, cord. 


Atlas. ... 


Solin, Madresel va, Azahar, 
Triunfo. 
Solin. . ...| Fiber, rope-yarn, tow. 
Sidena, Solin | Cloth. 
Petronio, Mariscal, Gen- | Clothing. 
tleman, Sorpresa, Knar, 





Amorosa, Maxim, 
Delme. 
Grimalde, Alberto Gri- | Shoes in general. 


maldi, Millaray, Damele, | 
Kensman, Kedettes. | 
Torero, Bambu | Cigarette paper, ete. 
Brozle, Clix, Opera. . | Toilet appliances. 
La-33, Bourjois, Mais Qui, | Perfumery and toilet prod- 
Soirde Paris, Para Ti, F, | ucts. 
Bronx, Crema Bonjour- | 
Finesse, Farasan. } 


Torero...___ | Seasonings and condi- 
| ments. 

Magnolias, Sanguinetti, | Flour, alimentary pastes, 

Jac, Flecba. bread. 

a | Tea, coffee, yerba, con- 
' fectionery. 
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Trade-mark Product 
a Oe ene ees, Special foods for children 
and invalids. 
Limarai, Ryehue, Sidu, | Nonalcoholic beverages, ice 
Tito, Marieta, Farasan. cream, i 


, ice. 
Luis Rodriguez R_........| Wines and alcoholic bever- 


ages. 
Hidra-Canfor Laboratorio | Chemical and pharmaceu- 
Chile, Canfosol Labora- tical products, yeast, 


torio Chile, La-33, Bile- 
sina, Yodoquimuth, 
Kappes, Calceline, Ani- 
diron, Padinan, Adrodin, 
Arcosulen, Sulinin, Am- 
cosulin, Tiazolamida, 
Producto-Beaume, Pro- 
ductos Farad, Phos- 
phanol, Rotter, Calniren, 
Mo-Lac, Aciform, San- 
pinkil, Bismadona, Cap- 
sol, Esencia Coronada 18, 
Sannidrol, Bismuquinin, 
Unguento Norasan, 
Dzintan, Farasan. 

Vogue Premier--..-...-- , 

Jintan _- 


extracts, insecticides. 


Clocks and watches. 

| Cinematographs and 
photographic apparatus 
and equipment, etc. 

Office supplies, nonperiod- 
ical publications, etc. 

Periodical publications. 


Esterbrook Unica 

Cooperacion, Bonita, El 
Medicdia, Stadium. 

Remington, R. 50. _--. Firearms, explosives, pyro- 
technics. 








Finland’s Supply of Cotton 
and Products 


A shortage of raw cotton and scarcity 
of cotton goods in Finland was reported 
for the latter part of 1940. Normally, 
over 90 percent of the raw cotton imports 
had come from the United States. Im- 
ports of cotton in 1938 totaled 14,078 
metric tons of 2,205 pounds each, includ- 
ing 12,313 tons from the United States, 
1,033 from Brazil and 348 from Egypt. 
Total imports in 1939 declined to 12,172 
tons; no figures by countries are avail- 
able. It is believed, however, that con- 
sumption in 1939 was as large as in 1938, 
with a resulting reduction in the stocks 
of cotton. The supply situation was 
further aggravated by the fact that cot- 
ton imports in the first 7 months of 1940 
were further reduced to about half of 
those in the same period of 1939. 

Although cotton is reported to have 
been purchased from several sources, 
shipping and other difficulties have 
hampered its importation. The com- 
mercial treaty concluded between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union on June 28, 
1940, fixed the Soviet quota of cotton 
exports to Finland at 2,250 tons during 
the first year of the treaty. In the 
absence of statistics on imports, it is not 
known to what extent Soviet cotton has 
been received in Finland. Mills have 
been operating 4 days a week for some 
time and it is hoped that the purchased 
cotton will arrive in time to avoid the 
necessity of further curtailment. Cotton 
goods are scarce, the distribution being 
rationed by a decree dated October 24, 
1940. 





Cultivation of Flax in Bengal 
Province 


About 400 acres of flax currently are 
under cultivation in Bengal Province, 
India, where several firms and individu- 
als have been experimenting with this 
product on a small scale. Recently the 
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Indian Central Jute Committee has be- 
come interested in the project. The Pro- 
vincial Government recently appointed a 
committee of experts to study the prob- 
lem and has appropriated funds for the 
purchase of seeds and processing machin- 
ery. An official of the new flax commit- 
tee estimates that it will require 3 to 4 
years before flax can be grown on any 
large scale in Bengal Province. _Approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 bales (of 400 pounds) 
of jute are estimated to have been pro- 
duced in Bengal Province during 1940. 
Among suggested new uses for jute have 
been the blending of jute and flax fibers. 
Materials made from this mixed yarn are 
said to combine the advantages of both 
fibers. India in recent years has ims 
ported an average of about 800,000 yards 
of flax canvas annually and also im- 
portant quantities of other flax manu- 
factures. 





Exports From British Honduras 


Exports of principal domestic products 
from British Honduras during the first 
9 months of 1940 increased in value by 
40 percent, or to $1,215,205 from $867,155, 
as compared with the same period of 
1939. The values of the principal export 
items (with figures for the 1939 period 
in parentheses) follow: Mahogany lum- 
ber, $430,133 ($210,719) ; mahogany logs, 
$291,632 ($219,273); chicle, $285,631 
($163,044); bananas, $120,910 ($143,- 
974) ; fresh grapefruit, $30,321 ($62,757) ; 
cedar logs, $23,501 ($19,545) ; other prod- 
ucts, $19,615 ($39,811); coconuts, $13,462 
($8,032). 

The United States, to the value of 
$641,568, was the outlet for 56.8 percent 
of the principal domestic exports, against 
56.2 percent ($487,000) in the first 9 
months of 1939. This percentage de- 
crease took place because exports to the 
United States did not increase in the 
same proportion to the total increase in 
all exports (32 against 40 percent). The 
position of the United Kingdom as a 
leading consumer of the Colony’s prod- 
ucts remained practically unchanged— 
at 37.5 percent ($456,050) against 37.2 
percent ($322,822) in the 1939 months, 
owing solely to a large increase in pur- 
chases of mahogany lumber. The most 
noticeable improvement in trade with 
any one country was that with Canada, 
which took products to the value of 
$112,558 against $42,401, by reason of 
increased purchases of fresh grapefruit 
and chicle. ‘(American Vice Consul, 
Belize.) 





New Zealand Coastal Shipping 
Freight Charges Increased 


An increase of 5 percent in coastal 
shipping freight charges on timber and 
general cargo, effective January 1, 1941, 
was announced by the New Zealand Price 
Tribunal. 

Coal, wheat, flour, bran, pollard, and 
sugar are excluded from the increase. 
(American Consulate General, Welling- 
ton, January 3, 1941.) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Argentina.—Functions of the Ad- 
visory Council on International Aviation 
which was established to deal with all 
matters relating to international avia- 
tion were extended by a recent govern- 
ment decree. The new entity, which is 
an inter-Ministerial Commission, is to 
be known as the “Commission of Inter- 
national Air Navigation.” ‘(American 
Vice Consul, Buenos Aires.) 

Argentina.—The 50 horsepower light 

plane known as “El Boyero,” built at 
the Army’s Cordoba factory, has given 
excellent results, according to the Argen- 
tine press. The same newspaper states 
that the Army is considering awarding 
the exclusive Argentine sales rights for 
this plane to the highest bidder. The 
price is now quoted at 6,500 pesos 
($1,743) retail. ‘(American Vice Consul, 
Buenos Aires.) 
@ Germany.—lIt is reported in the Berlin 
press that experiments are being con- 
ducted in a local plant to develop a silent 
airplane engine. The report claims that 
a certain amount of success has already 
been achieved in this direction and that 
such motors were used in the Polish 
campaign. It is also claimed that sey- 
eral ships in operation in the North Sea 
have been successfully equipped with 
them and that the experiments are be- 
ing made on both gasoline and Diesel 
engines. 

It is explained that owing to technical 

difficulties manufacturing in series is not 
yet possible. The experiments are be- 
ing carried on by a well-known designer 
of the Volkswagen. 
@ Honduras.—Three single-engined air- 
planes, recently purchased by the Hon- 
duran Government in the United 
States, recently arrived in Tegucigalpa. 
It is believed that these aircraft will be 
used to supplement certain mail runs 
now undertaken by the “TACA” airlane. 
(American Consul, Tegucigalpa.) 


@ India—The Indian aircraft factory 
project is receiving full Government sup- 
port, according to the press. The Gov- 
ernment has used all available means to 
assure the obtaining of the necessary 
plant and raw material from America, 
as well as technical assistance, when it 
cannot be had in India. 

The Government has now entered into 
a contract under which it will buy air- 
craft to be produced in India by a com- 
pany to be formed under the auspices of 
the promoters of the scheme. 

India.—The Indian Government’s offer 
to grant a subsidy of 66,000 rupees ($19,- 
800) per annum for a provisional period 
of 2 years for training 300 glider pilots 
per annum has played an important part 
in reviving interest in gliding. As evi- 


dence of the revived interest, the two 
firms, John Roberts and Company, 
Limited, Bombay (a firm manufacturing 
furniture), and the Air Services of India 
Limited (a company operating a regular 
air service between Bombay and Kathia- 
war) are now manufacturing to “pri- 
mary” gliders under the supervision of 
the Ind'an Gliding Association, which 
has accepted the Government’s offer. 
Plans for the manufacture of four more 
gliders by the former firm are also going 
apace. No insurmountable difficulties 
are anticipated in manufacturing gliders 
in India on a large scale. Uniformity and 
standardization with respect to produc- 
tion will be stressed by the Association 
when gliders are produced at different 
Indian centers. 

Suitable types of lumber for the manu- 
facture of gliders are not grown in India 
and the Association intends to obtain its 
supplies from the United States. It is 
also intended to import the requ'rements 
of “dope” (special paint for finishing 
aircraft) and glider instruments from 
abroad, probably from the United States. 


Automotive Products 


™ The grand total for automotive ex- 
ports during 1940 reached a valuation of 
$273,535,536, an increase of 28 percent, 
compared with the 1939 figure of $266,- 
024,944. 

Shipments of trucks and bus chassis 
totaled $88,201,907, a gain of 26.8 per- 
cent compared with 1939; miscellaneous 
automotive products improved by 14.5 
percent with $128,079,892 as against 
$111,861,929, while passenger cars de- 
clined from $84,658,401 to $57,253,737 
during the periods. 

The chief outlets for passenger cars 
were Canada, Union of South Africa, Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, and Brazil, while in 
1939 the order was Union of South Af- 
rica, Canada, Australia, Argentina, and 
Sweden. Both Mexico and Brazil regis- 
tered substantial increases in their pur- 
chases compared with 1939. 

In the commercial vehicle field, 
France, United Kingdom, Union of 
South Africa, Canada, and British India 
in the order named, were the leading 
purchasers. In 1939 the leading pur- 
chasers were British India, Belgium, 
Hong Kong, Union of South Africa, and 
Brazil. 

Noticeable gains in the miscellaneous 
group were recorded with parts for as- 
sembly, internal combustion marine en- 
gines, and motorcycles and parts. The 
latter two items are worthy of special 
mention, marine engines amounting to 
$6,819,365 as against $2,284,421, and mo- 
torcycles and parts advanced from $1,- 
165,602 in 1939 to $4,590,130 for the past 
year. 


are shown in the following table: 





ee | 
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Classification 1939 | 1940 


Trucks and busses 
Passenger cars 

Assembly parts 
Replacement parts 
Internal-combustion engines 
Automobile accessories 4, 593, 117 
Motorcycles and parts , 165, €02 
Garage equipment 5, 597, 726 
Automobile engines 6, 102, 886 
Motorboats , 189, 721 
Used cars and trucks 792, 934 
Trailers 1, 042, 874 


.. | $69, 504, 614 |$R8, 201, 907 
84, 658, 401 
43, 462, 976 
45, 629, 672 

2, 284, 421 | 


55, 166, 104 
43, 923, 638 
6, 819, 365 
5, 678, 617 
4, 590, 130 
4, 038, 176 
3, 976, 536 
2, 244, 275 
1, 029, 012 
614, 039 


— oe 


Total 
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@ Barbad»os.—Imports of passenger cars, 
trucks, and motorcycles from the United 
States are prohibited by a war measure 
which restricts imports to “essentials” 
that are unobtainable within the British 
Empire, including Canada. Accord- 
ingly, United States participation in the 
local market was brought to a standstill, 
However, motor vehicles were imported 
from Canada and England. 

The sales trend to lighter cars of Eng- 
lish manufacture which began in about 
1931 continued during the year. At one 
time American-made cars dominated the 
local market but for the past several 
years the high cost of upkeep of the 
standard American types has caused a 
steady shift to cars of 8-10-12 horse- 
power. English-made cars have bene- 
fited most from this trend. 

The majority of trucks used locally 


all of them are manufactured in Can- 
ada, only 1 or 2 being of English make. 
Approximately 30 trucks were sold in the 
local market in 1940 and all but 2 of 
them were of Canadian manufacture. 

The market for replacement parts, ga- 
rage and service equipment, and acces- 
sories is fairly good. Most of the 
replacement parts and accessories sold 
are of English and Canadian manufac- 
ture. 

The import restrictions do not apply 
to parts for United States made cars 
which are already in use, and parts may 
be imported from the United States. 
However, garage and service equipment 
may not be imported unless it is shown 
that similar products are unobtainable 
within the British Empire and that they 
are “essential” to the island. 

@ British Honduras.—British Honduras 
is a comparatively unimportant market 
for motor vehicles, with only 118 pas- 
senger cars and 175 trucks registered for 
use on January 1, 1941. Imports in 


1940 numbered 17 passenger cars, 9 
trucks, and 13 motorcycles. 
Low-priced passenger cars continue to | 
be the most popular, owing to limited | 
purchasing power, economy of opera- 
tion, and the short mileage and condi- 
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of roads suitable for vehicular 
traffic. American and Canadian makes 
are preferred. 

The 112-ton truck is the principal size 
in use. Of the 41 British units oper- 
ating in British Honduras, 35 are owned 
py Government departments, principally 
py the Department of Public Works em- 
ploying dump trucks in road building. 
American and Canadian made trucks 
are used in mahogany operations, com- 
mercial hauling, and on road-building 
projects, and also include four equipped 


with fire-fighting apparatus and one as 





a street sprinkler. 

The best selling motorcycles are Brit- 
ish makes of 142 and 2'2 horsepower. 
prior to the war Germany led in the sale 
of motorcycles. Of the 56 motorcycles 
in operation, 30 are British, 23 German, 
and 3 American. 

The motor trade outlook for 1941 is 
very discouraging. Increased costs of 
living brought on by the war will cause 
most individuals to postpone for still 
another year the purchase of a later 


| model passenger car and no commercial 


activities are foreseen which can ac- 
count for other than normal replace- 
ments in the small trucking industry. 
It is not expected that the combined 
total of passenger cars and trucks im- 
ported during 1941 will exceed 15. 

@ Canary Islands——Estimated sales of 
automobiles increased from 14 in 1939 to 
114 units in 1940, most of which were 
classified as Municipal- and State-owned 
and with negligible exceptions, second- 
hand units received from the Peninsula. 

Prospects for the sale of all classes 
of American automotive units are poor 
until the termination of the war. 

Passenger-car stocks have been de- 
pleted since shortly after the outbreak of 
the Spanish civil war in July 1936 and re- 
plenishments are precluded owing to the 
continued unavailability of foreign ex- 
change. Heretofore the popular demand 
was for low- and medium-priced cars, 
some of which, without alterations, were 
used for taxicab purposes. 

There is no apparent diminution in 
the popularity of medium and heavy 
trucks and bus chassis of American man- 
ufacture, but imports continue to be 
effectively blocked, owing to the contin- 
ued unavailability of foreign exchange. 
Imports during the year under review 
primarily were restricted to second hand 
military and other State owned units 
received from the Spanish Peninsula. 

All of the 22 (17 American) reported 
motorcycle registrations during the 1940 
year were for the use of the military and 
local municipality. 

While there exists an open market for 
replacement parts, accessories, and 
garage equipment, the continued un- 
availability of foreign exchange contin- 
ues severely to restrict imports—particu- 
larly those of a character regarded as 
competitive with national products, 
namely, outer and inner casings. Stocks 
of all classes of lubricating oils, special 
oils, greases, spark plugs, jacks, pumps, 
Piston rings, valves, fan belts, lamp bulbs, 
brake linings, wheel and wheel parts, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


windshield and window glass, top mate- 
rials, body hardware, servicing tools, and 
upholstering materials either are practi- 
cally or completely depleted. 

® Trinidad.—Imports of motor vehicles 
numbered 963 in 1940 compared with 
1,009 in 1939. Of these imports, 389 pas- 
senger cars (462 in 1939) and 349 trucks 
(282 in 1939) were American type, largely 
manufactured in Canada. 

The decrease in passenger car imports 
is attributed to overcaution on the part 
of distributors in placing orders, and to 
delays in deliveries from Canada on ac- 
count of the war program. Demand has 
been good, as evidenced by the virtual 
exhaustion of used-car stocks. It is 
understood that dealers have orders for 
all the new cars which can be delivered 
by April 1941. 

The passenger-car market is one for 
low-priced economical cars, as evidenced 
by the greater drop in sales of American 
cars than British, in spite of increasing 
difficulty in obtaining the latter, some 
makes of which have been discontinued 
altogether. 

Dealers have practically cleared out 
stocks of uSed cars, and prices rose 
slightly at the end of the year. 

American-type trucks, largely made in 
Canada, have gained at the expense of 
European competitors from the increas- 
ing demand occasioned by oil-field and 
military construction, housing, and public 
works. About 65 percent of truck sales 
are of 116-inch wheelbase chassis with 
the legal maximum of 11,200 pounds 
gross weight. 

All motorcycles now imported are of 
British make because of Government re- 
strictions and _ preference for light 
economical models. The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply on account of defense 
requirements. 

The Control Board allows the importa- 
tion of replacement parts and garage and 
service equipment from the United States 
only when they are not produced within 
the Empire and are regarded as essential. 
@ Turkey—The demand for motor ve- 
hicles, particularly commercial chassis, 
was well sustained during the early part 
of 1940. However, with the requisitioning 
of trucks and commercial chassis by the 
Government, which started toward the 
midyear, the demand from private pur- 
chasers declined, although the Govern- 
ment was still in the market. Stocks of 
motor vehicles are almost nonexistent and 
arrivals both from the United States and 
from European countries have been 
greatly reduced. 

Total sales of motor vehicles are esti- 
mated at 549 units during 1940 compared 
with 2,819 in 1939. Of the total 1940 
sales, only 100 units were sold during the 
last half of the year. Of the total 1940 
sales, 403 were of American and 146 of 
European manufacture. In addition to 
the motor vehicles requisitioned by the 
Turkish Government for military pur- 
poses, it is believed that purchases have 
been made direct from foreign manu- 
facturers by the Ministry of National De- 
fense. These figures have not been 
included in the estimate of sales. 
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During 1940 sales included 207 pas- 
senger cars, of which 121 were American 
and 86 European. In view of the possi- 
bility of further requisitioning of private 
vehicles, practically all sales of passenger 
units were for use as taxicabs. Toward 
the year end, with the extension of mar- 
tial law to a number of areas, including 
Istanbul, the circulation of private motor 
vehicles was forbidden and the operation 
of taxicabs restricted to 1 day out of 2. 

Sales of commercial chassis are esti- 
mated at 342 units during 1940, exclusive 
of the purchases of trucks and commer- 
cial chassis effected directly by the Min- 
istry of National Defense. 

Sales of motorcycles during 1940 were 
negligible. In the first 6 months total 
sales were estimated at 61 units, all from 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
year; during the last 6 months the only 
sale reported is that of 3 units of less 
than 2’ horsepower, bringing the total 
for the year up to 64 units. 

Stocks of replacement parts and ac- 
cessories were very low during the year 
and in many lines practically nonexistent. 
Stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
period were inadequate and new supplies 
received during the year small. A few of 
the representatives of American manu- 
facturers were able to partially supply the 
demand but at no time could stocks be 
said to have been adequate. 

Toward the year end small quantities 
of replacement parts were arriving by 
the Basra route and were instantly ab- 
sorbed by the market, leaving little hope 
of building up any stocks. Parts of Ger- 
man manufacture which had enjoyed a 
large sale prior to the war disappeared 
completely from the market during the 
period. 


Chemicals 


@ India.—At present 59 chemical man- 
ufacturing concerns are operating in 
India, according to a recent report of the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta. Bengal leads with 20 
companies, Bombay has 14, the United 
Provinces 7, Punjab and Madras 5 each, 
Mysore 3, Bihar 2, and 4 are located in 
the other provinces and Indian States. 
One firm in Kathiawar has undertaken 
the production of soda ash and another 
in Mithapur near Port Okha (also in 
Kathiawar) is now erecting the neces- 
sary plant for the manufacture of soda 
ash, caustic soda, sodium bicarbonate, 
bleaching powder, liquid chlorine, bro- 
mine, zinc chloride, and other chemicals. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Ammonium sulfate exports from the 
United States during 1940 totaled 150,- 
852 long tons valued at $5,807,628. This 
is a substantial gain over 1939 shipments 
of $46,664, but exports have been at a 
higher rate in previous years. For ex- 
ample, in 1926 shipments were reported 
at 174,084 long tons. 

@ Australia.—Production of soluble pot- 
ash salts from deposits of alunite in the 
bed of Lake Campion, Western Australia, 
has been proposed. Deposits there are 
estimated at 2,000,000 tons of alunite, 
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which can be worked by dredging and 
from this quantity approximately 250,000 
tons of potassium sulfate can be pro- 
duced. The immediate objective is to 
operate on a basis of 200 tons potassium 
sulfate weekly which should be sufficient 
to supply the entire Commonwealth 
demand. 

@ French Indochina.—The Societe Nou- 
velle Des Phosphates Du Tonkin at 
Haiphong produced 28,815 tons of phos- 
phates in 1939 compared with 33,174 
during the preceding year. Of the 38,677 
tons of raw phosphates processed, one- 
half came from Tonkin and the other 
half originated in Annam. 

The phosphate deposits of Laokay, a 

very rich field, are being exploited to 
the limit, according to the Service Des 
Mines De L’Indochina. Two of the most 
important companies are financed by 
Japanese capital but are under French 
management. It is anticipated that the 
Yunnan railway will continue to be taxed 
to its capacity by heavy shipments of 
raw phosphates to Haiphong, from 
which they are sent to Japan for proc- 
essing into high grade phosphates. It 
is understood that the phosphates mined 
in the Baie d’Along region may not be 
exported since they are suitable without 
processing for the fertilization of Indo- 
china’s rice fields. Since, however, the 
Laokay phosphates must be refined be- 
fore they may be used on the soil, the 
Indochina government permits their 
exportation to Japan. 
@ United Kingdom.—The British Min- 
ister of Agriculture has asked farmers to 
increase the use of ammonium sulfate in 
the 1941 spring season. He proposed a 
minimum of 1 hundredweight per acre 
ammonium sulfate to all cereal crops. 
Pastures should be used to the fullest 
extent and subjected to a similar appli- 
cation during February. 

A Committee of the Institute of Gas 
Engineers has proposed the use of am- 
monium bicarbonate as a wartime alter- 
native to ammonium sulfate for fertilizer 
use. Some research has been undertaken 
by the committee during the past year in 
methods of treating the bicarbonate to 
improve its fertilizer properties. 

To reduce sugar consumption the Min- 
istry of Food has proposed the use of 
sodium bicarbonate in cooking fruit. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Jran—A plant to produce carbonate 
of soda is planned by the Ministry of 
Industries and Mines. The site selected 
is near Hachtguerd, 75 kilometers west 
of Tehran. No information is available 
relative to the size of the undertaking. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Exports of benzol from the United 
States during 1940 dropped to 7,922,728 
gallons, value $1,525,990, from 12,004,087, 
$1,786,314 in 1939, the lowest quantity 
exported since 1932. 

Exports of United States crude and re- 
fined coal tar dropped to a low level of 
1,371,406 gallons ($96,623) in 1940 com- 
pared with 7,620,209 gallons ($343,600) 
during the preceding year. 
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@ Argentina.—Exports of glycerine to the 
United States during 1940 increased in 
value to $344,948 from $181,713 in 1939. 
December 1940 exports were valued at 
$99,478 compared with only $12,475 in 
December of the preceding year. 

@ Burma—tImports of citric acid into 
Burma during the 11 months ended 
March 31, 1940, increased to 286 hun- 
dredweight (10,699 rupees) from only 63 
hundredweight in the entire fiscal year 
1938-39. Though details by countries 
for the current year were not recorded, 
the United Kingdom furnished 23 hun- 
dredweight in 1938-39, while Italy sup- 
plied 35 hundredweight and India 5. 

@ Canada.—A report on the progress of 
Canada’s $100,000,000 explosives program 
indicates that production during 1941 
should approach in quantity the entire 
output during the World War. Con- 
struction activities at present involve 15,- 
000 men and several thousand more are 
now engaged on production. 

The entire chemicals and explosives 
plant has been placed in the hands of 
the Allied War Supplies Corporation, 
which has under its supervision the de- 
velopment and coordination of 19 explo- 
sives, chemical, shell-filling, and kindred 
projects. Although the projects are ad- 
ministered by private industry, the own- 
ership is vested in the Crown. 

Some of the new plants will manufac- 
ture chemicals never before made in the 
Dominion. A few of the plants have al- 
ready commenced operations and a 
greater portion of the projects will be in 
production by July or August 1941. In 
addition to projects financed by the Gov- 
ernment, large quantities of chemicals, 
explosives, and pyrotechnic supplies are 
being obtained from private industry. 

@ Colombia.—Imports of citric acid into 
Colombia in 1939 increased to 69.919 net 
kilograms (61,856 pesos) from 46,832 kilo- 
grams (41,257 pesos) of 1938. The 
United States supplied nearly half of the 
1939 total, or 33,704 kilograms, 32,253 
pesos (6,965 kilograms, 7,077 pesos in 
1938). Other supplying countries in 1939 
(with 1938 in parentheses) were: Czecho- 
slovakia 17,424 kilograms, 13,647 pesos 
(16,422 kilograms, 13,655 pesos); United 
Kingdom 9,150 kilograms, 8,030 pesos (19,- 
643 kilograms, 16,847 pesos); Germany 
3,238 kilograms, 2,608 pesos (2,648 kilo- 
grams, 2,654 pesos); Belgium 4,051 kilo- 
grams, 3,174 pesos (1,051 kilograms, 901 
pesos) ; Italy 2,350 kilograms, 2,142 pesos 
(50 kilograms, 56 pesos); and France 2 
kilograms, 2 pesos (53 kilograms, 67 
pesos). 

@ Egypt—Imports of artificial indigo 
into Egypt during the first half of 1940 
increased to 88,687 kilograms, valued at 
14,067 Egyptian pounds, from 58,064 kilo- 
grams, £E7,176 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939, while other coal-tar dyes, 
dried or in paste, imported during the 
first half of 1940 amounted to 368,449 kil- 
ograms, £E126,187, compared with 248,- 
003 kilograms, £E93,759, in the previous 
year. 

Details of imports during the first half 
of 1940 and the corresponding period of 
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the preceding year are shown in the 











following table: 
TS 
1939 (first half) | 1940 (first half) 
Item: and — a 
country of origin Kilo- | Value Kilo- Value 
grams £E frams | £RF 
ee ee ———|—_-—_——_ ee 
Artificial indigo: | | 
United Kingdom __} 27,816 3,689 | 51, 381 7, 109 
France... ----| 14,440 | 1,084 | 33,320]  § 79) 
Other Countries...| 6,219 | 1,019 | 3,977] Lo 
Other coal-tar dyes, | ac 
dried or in paste: | 
United Kingdom ._| 49,130 | 18,889 |180,614 | 54 445 
France | 25,780 | 5,497 |100, 106 | 29'o4 
Switzerland | 14,644 | 7,381 | 43,465 | 35 aay 
Italy = | 15,899 | 2,946 | 18,530 | 6 5g 
Germany ---- 121,497 | 56,428 | 5,200] 2617 
| 











@ India.—Imports of glycerine into Brit. 
ish India during 1939 declined to 1,20) 
hundredweight (58,126 rupees) from 
4,417 hundredweight (215,701 rupees) in 
the year 1938. 


Coal 


@ New Zeaiand.—With coal deposits esti- 
mated at 1,631,000,000 long tons, New 
Zealand is largely independent of out- 
side sources of supply for coal, although 
normally about 100,000 tons of gas coaj 
are imported from Australia each year, 
The main domestic reserves consist of 
brown coal of good quality (247,000,000 
long tons) grading into lignites (150,000, 
000 long tons), containing 20 percent or 
more water. Moderate quantities of 
bituminous coal (206,000,000 long tons) 
are available, and a very small amount 
of anthracite. 

New Zealand coal production in- 
creased by 5.15 percent to 2,342,639 long 











tons in 1939. Of the amount produced | 


(comparative 1938 figures in parenthe- 
ses), 1,044,609 tons (977,850 tons) were 
bituminous and sub-bituminous; 1,159, 
963 tons (1,112,414 tons) were brown 
coal; and 138,067 tons (131,824 tons) were 
lignite. 





There were 152 coal mines operating | 


in the Dominion in 1939, of which 69, 
producing 1,026,095 tons of the total out- 
put, were situated on freehold property. 
The remaining 83 mines were located on 
Crown lands and produced 1,316,544 tons, 
or 56 percent of the output. 


Construction 


@ Bolivia.—In order that a more produe- 
tive use of Bolivia’s manpower be made, 
a recent order of the Minister of Defense | 
provided that some 4,600 soldiers be de- | 
tailed to help in road construction and | 
repair. An effective use of these men | 
should go a long way toward improve: | 
ment of Bolivia’s road system. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, La Paz.) 

@ Cuba.—tThere are 2,324 miles of high- 
way in Cuba, of which approximately 
2,000 are of paved surfaces of various 
types. There are also about 1,500 miles 
of ordinary dirt roads suitable only for 
carts. 

The Division of Roads and Bridges, | 
Ministry of Public Works, is charged with 
road planning, construction, and finance: | 
ing. During 1940 the expenditures for 
construction amounted to 1,089,400 pesos, 
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and for maintenance on the central high- 
way and auxiliary highways, 46,507 and 
31,705 pesos, respectively. 

Road-building machinery and equip- 
ment is almost entirely of American 
origin. There is practically no domestic 
manufacture of highway equipment. 
puring recent years the use of a large 
quantity of road-building equipment 

chased by the Cuban Government 
in 1931 from the contractors who built 


| the Central Highway has greatly limited 


the market for road-building machinery 
such aS graders, scrapers, and rollers. 
some imports have been made from the 
United States, as may be noted: In 1936 
imports of other road-making equipment 
amounted to $2,726; in 1937, the amounts 
were $4,096 for three road graders and 
$3,295 for other equipment. In 1938 the 
imports increased to $2,218 for 2 road 
rollers, $23,780 for 17 road graders and 
$4,262 for other road equipment; and for 
1939 the imports were $19,918 for 6 road 
graders and $23,828 for other equipment. 
(Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Habana.) 

|NoTre.—The age of most of the road equip- 
ment and its long use would indicate that 
replacements would be necessary during the 
next few years. | 
@ Jran.—The total length of Iran’s roads 
in 1940 was 22,373 miles, of which 7 447 
are unimproved earth and nonsurfaced; 
improved earth sand-clay and gravel, 
10.207 miles; waterbound macadam, 4,587 
miles; and asphalt surface on various 
pases, 32 miles. No roads are surfaced 
with concrete, stone, other blocks, or 
brick. The Iranian Ministry of Roads 
has charge of all planning and financing 
of roads. Expenditures on highways for 
the year ended March 21, 1940, totaled 
950,000,000 rials (about $5,555,500) for 
construction and maintenance. 


During the year ending March 21, 1941, 
receipts from gasoline taxes were esti- 
mated at 157,000,000 ($3,488,800) and 
road taxes at 85,000,000 rials ($1,888,800) . 
Funds for the Ministry of Roads may 
also be appropriated from general funds. 

Domestic asphalt and cement are used 
on Iranian roads. 


During the fiscal year ended March 21, 

1940, the value of road-building ma- 
chinery and equipment imported was only 
47,200 rials ($1,044). In order to con- 
serve Iranian reserves of foreign ex- 
change, the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads is performed by human 
or animal labor wherever possible and the 
use of imported equipment and materials 
is kept at a minimum. 
@ Jraq—iIn order to give a number of 
Iraq civil engineers instruction in modern 
methods of road construction, they are 
being attached to the British engineers 
now engaged in the construction of the 
new road from Fallujah to Haifa, which 
is a section of the desert route between 
Baghdad and Haifa, Palestine. It has 
been determined that the distance by the 
present route is 660 miles, and by the 
hew route (which will go around Lake 
Habbaniya) it will be approximately 680 
miles. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Glass and Products 


@ Germany.—Since the beginning of the 
war the German glass industry has be- 
come increasingly important, according 
to the German press. The primary rea- 
son has been the great demand for bot- 
tles and containers used in packaging 
foodstuffs, chemicals, and similar prod- 
ucts. Glass articles for household pur- 
poses have also been in greater demand. 
Moreover, the use of glass as a substitute 
for other materials is on the increase, as 
for example, glass jars for tincans. The 
output of glass instruments for the 
chemical, pharmaceutical and _ optical 
trades has also risen, as has that of glass 
pipes and bars, fibers, window panes 
(stocks to replace broken windows in air 
raids) and raw optical glass. Compared 
with these products, the output of orna- 
mental and table glass, plate glass, lead 
crystal and glass jewelry is only of secon- 
dary importance. 

As the essential raw materials for the 
production of glass are found in Germany 
in ample quantities the domestic indus- 
try is practically independent of imports 
of foreign materials, although certain 
raw materials, particularly soda, is im- 
ported to some extent. 

In Bohemia and Moravia the Supreme 
Price Office established wholesale and 
retail prices for hollow glass of every de- 
scription, which applies to both imported 
and domestic merchandise, the press 
states. 

Maximum prices are based on the net 
cost price plus the percentage of gross 
profit (including transportation, packing 
and overhead), which the respective 
dealer was obtaining on similar products 
on April 1, 1939. Dealers are required 
to compile current cost-finding data for 
their merchandise, which are supplied 
to the competent trade association. 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


STONE, CLAY, AND 
GLASS PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign and 
domestic fields. Subscriptions are 
$1 per year. Sample copies will be 
mailed upon request to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 











Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


® Argentina.—The Ayacucho Chamber 
of Commerce has proposed the building 
of a power plant for the neighborhood 
to be run on a cooperative basis. The 
suggestion was made some months ago 
and is now under consideration. It is 
reported that the idea has been received 
with enthusiasm by the people of the 
district, and as soon as a general plan 
has been worked out and the cooperative 
set up, work will begin on the new plant. 
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@ Brazil—One of the largest water- 
power basins in the world, with a hy- 
draulic potential estimated at 19,519,100 
horsepower, is located in Brazil, but as 
yet the energy developed is. small, 
amounting to only 1,024,000 horsepower, 
or 5.2 percent of the total potential 
amount. At present there are 1,176 elec- 
tric power companies in Brazil, includ- 
ing 637 thermoelectric general power 
plants, 738 hydroelectric power plants 
and 15 combination plants. 

Of the total power referred to, 160,168 
horsepower represents that produced by 
the thermoelectric power plants, and 
862,832 horsepower the hydroelectric 
output of the power plants. The five 
most important thermoelectric power 
houses in the country are: Usina Nova 
of Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, with 
16,544 kilowatts; Usina Central Electrica 
of Recife, Pernambuco, with 13,750 kilo- 
watts; Usina Reserva of the gas factory 
in the Federal District, with 11,828 kilo- 
watts; Usina Reserva of the City of Sao 
Paulo, with 10,000 kilowatts; and Usina 
Electrica of the city of Belem, in Para, 
with 7,647 kilowatts. The hydroelectric 
plants are much more powerful, the fol- 
lowing five being important: Usina de 
Cubatao, in the Serra do Mar, State of 
Sao Paulo, with 227,277 kilowatts; Usina 
da Ilha dos Pombos, in the State of Rio 
de Janeiro, with 117,040 kilowatts; Usina 
of Ribeirado das Lages, also in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, with 67,647 kilowatts; 
Usina de Itaporanga, in the municipal- 
ity of Sorocaba, Sao Paulo, with 56,765 
kilowatts; and Usina de Parnahyba, in 
the State of Sao Paulo, with 26,470 
kilowatts. 

The Cubatao powerhouse built on the 
slopes of the Serra do Mar (mountain 
range) is one of the largest construc- 
tions of its kind in the world. As soon 
as its reserve capacity is utilized, with 
the termination of the system of arti- 
ficial lakes on the Sao Paulo highlands, 
it will have a total capacity of 1,000,000 


horsepower. (American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro.) 
American Consulate, Bahia. 
Batteries 
@ Canada.—Manufacturers, accounting 


for over 99 percent of the Canadian pro- 
duction of electric storage batteries, re- 
ported sales for the fourth quarter of 
1940 at $1,667,443 (factory selling value) , 
compared with $1,352,036 during the pre- 
ceding quarter and $1,287,660 in the 
fourth quarter of 1939. 

For the calendar year, 1940, sales in- 
cluded 865,645 batteries at $3,747,095, for 
the starting or ignition of internal com- 
bustion engines; 30,961 cells at $179,314, 
for farm lighting plants; 4,750 cells at 
$92,138 for railway service; parts and 
supplies at $649,649; and batteries un- 
classified as to purpose at $581,635. 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—The Bahia cocoa market took 
an unfavorable turn in January because 
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of a decline in New York prices. Com- 
plaints of moldy stock have been received 
from New York, and the existence of 
mold has been confirmed locally. Ex- 
porters are now reported to be opening 
bags and eliminating moldy stock when 
shipments are made. 

Remaining supplies of the current crop 
year (which will end in April) were es- 
timated at approximately 400,000 bags 
on December 31, of which 289,386 bags 
were in storage at the port of Bahia. Of 
stocks on hand, some 100,000 bags have 
been sold and await shipment. 


Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia during December 1940 (Decem- 
ber 1939 figures in parentheses) were, in 
bags of 60 kilograms: Total, 192,156 
(129,486); United States 177,900 (87,- 
750); Argentina, 7,150 (3,950); Finland, 
4,334 (none). 

Exports since May 1940 (the begin- 
ning of the crop year) through Decem- 
ber totaled 1,421,065 bags. 


Movement of Cocoa Stocks at Bahia 





December 
a 








Item ———__——_--~ 

1939 1940 

Bags Bags 
iv 148,455 | 211,348 
Eu — _| 129, 486 | 192, 156 
Stocks “Dee. 31 96.657 | 289, 386 





@ Colombia—Exports of coffee from Co- 
lombia during 1940 totaled 4,456,852 bags 
(of 60 kilograms each), compared with 
3,773,652 bags during the calendar year 
1939. Exports to the United States 
totaled 4,137,364 and 3,152,374 bags, 
respectively. 

Reports from coffee districts continue 
to be favorable, and there appears to be 
no reason to expect a total exportable 
production of less than 4,000,000 bags 
for the 1940-41 season. ‘(American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 

@ El Salvador.—Exports of coffee from 
El] Salvador in 1940 totaled 942,495 bags 
of 60 kilograms each—Canada, 5,549; 
Chile, 2,727; Germany, none; Italy, 12,- 
765: Norway, 98,645; Sweden, 39,777; 
United States, 777,876. Exports in 1939 
totaled 929,863 bags as follows: Canada, 
4.253; Chile, 549; Germany, 87,415; Italy, 
12.864; Norway, 89,658; Sweden, 52,910; 
United States, 584,952. (American Con- 
sulate General, San Salvador.) 

™@ Grenada.—Exports of cocoa from 
Grenada in November 1940 totaled 1,- 
577,408 pounds (none to the United 
States). 

@ Guatemala.—The Guatemalan coffee 
market during January 1941 was active, 
with prices the highest in recent months. 
The greater portion of the country’s ex- 
port quota of 535,000 bags to the United 
States has now been contracted for, and 
growers holding the remainder of the 
quota are asking considerably higher 
prices than are being offered by buyers 
in the United States. There has been 
virtually no activity in the Bourbon 
grades, since the small quantity of these 
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coffees produced in Guatemala this year 
is of inferior quality. 

Reports as to the size of the current 
crop are still conflicting, but it is gener- 
ally believed that the export quota to 
the United States will constitute approx- 
imately 70 percent of the total crop. 
Practically all coffee up to an altitude 
of around 4,000 feet has been picked, 
leaving only a limited amount at the 
higher altitudes still to be harvested. 

Exports during January 1941 have 
been relatively heavy, and it is reliably 
estimated that about half of the coun- 
try’s total United States quota will have 
been shipped by the end of the month. 
Exports during the 4-week period from 
December 27, 1940, to January 23, 1941, 
as officially reported by the Central Cof- 
fee Office, totaled 95,899 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 81,432 bags 
during the period from December 29, 
1939, to January 25, 1940, and with 51,- 
429 bags during the immediately preced- 
ing 4-week period, November 29 to 
December 26, 1940. All exports went to 
the United States with the exception of 
small shipments to Canada and China. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Guate- 
mala.) 

Guatemala.—Exports of coffee from 
Guatemala from June 28 to December 26, 
1940, totaled 175,898 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, compared with exports of 201,879 
bags during June 30 to December 28, 
1939. The United States, virtually the 
only market open, took 99.22 percent of 
the total. 


Exports of Coffee from Guatemala 





Crop year 
Destination 





1939-40 1938-39 

Quintals | Quintals 
United States 753, 202 616, 322 
Sweden 89, 350 82, 634 
Netherlands 67, 550 66, 420 
Norway 15, 962 | 10, 021 
Canada 11, 215 10, 881 
United Kingdom 5, 574 1, 830 
Italy : 4,277 3,101 
Switzerland 1, 069 3, 552 
Panama... 3, 958 | 5, 037 
Belgium - - - 3, 924 5,811 
Denmark _- _- 3,770 | 8, 241 
Germany ; | 153,713 
Czechoslovakia___.__- a 16, 100 
France | 7, 545 
Danzig 7,049 
Poland > 6, 162 
China__- | 459 
Other... _. 2,151 13, 553 
ae 965, 002 1, 018, 430 
NotTE.—These figures are for hulled coffee only. In 


1938-39 there were exports of unhulled coffee totaling 
11,328 quintals, all of which went to Germany, making 
total exports of 1,029,758 quintals during that crop year. 
No unhulled coffee was exported in 1939-40 


(American Commercial Guate- 


mala.) 


Attaché, 


@ Haiti.—Estimates of the present coffee 
crop in Haiti vary from 20,000,000 to 
24,000,000 kilograms. The revision down- 
ward is attributed to unsettled condi- 
tions in the world coffee markets and to 
the low prevailing prices, which are re- 
ported to have resulted in part of the 
crop remaining unpicked. 

Exports from October 1 to December 31, 
1940, amounted to 78,954 bags, compared 


March 1, 194; 


with 89,397 bags in the like period o 
1939. The United States took 77 percent 
of the exports during the months of 
October, November, and December 1939. 
the remaining 23 percent went principally 
to Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, Den. 
mark, and Canada. During the last 3 
months of 1940, however, the Unite 
States took all but 41 bags of the totg 
78,954 bags shipped. (American Congy. 
late, Port-au-Prince.) 

@ Honduras——Exports of coffee from 
Honduras during the last 6 months of 
1940 were less than half, in both quan. 
tity and value, those in the corresponding 
period of 1939. This situation clearly re. 
flects the collapse of the European mar. 
ket because of the war—especially in yp. 
hulled coffee, which had never found g 
market in the United States. The im. 
portance of the Pacific port of Amapala 
as a coffee-shipping center likewise de. 
clined as compared with the previous pe. 
riod. Total exports from January to 
June 1940 were 10,821 bags of 60 kilo. 
grams each, including 9,170 to the Uniteg 
States. July-December 1940 exports 
totaled 2,911 bags (2,706 to the Uniteg 
States). There were no exports of un- 
hulled coffee. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa.) 

@ Nicaragua.—Nicaragua’s coffee-expor 
season Started with small early ship. 
ments, but as price inducements became 
more attractive, sales and shipments ad- 
vanced until a substantial part of the 
total estimated crop was sold. When 
prices rose, growers exhibited a tendency 
to hold their coffee for still higher prices, 
but there appears to be no acute shortage 
of available coffee. Exports during Jan- 
uary are estimated to have been about 
21,500 bags of 60 kilograms each, all des- 
tined to the United States, especially the 
west-coast ports. 

The quota control system became op- 
erative in January. There is a tendency 
to regard the quota control measures as 
unimportant at the moment, since the 
crop total is not expected to reach the 
quota of 195,000 bags allotted to Nicara- 
gua as its share of the United States 
market. 

The probability of a much larger crop 

during the 1941-42 season is already en- 
gaging the attention of the control au- 
thorities. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Managua.) 
@ Trinidad —Exports of 
Trinidad in November 
134,600 pounds. 
ing approximately 24,000,000 pounds was 
only fair. Prospects for the 1941 crop 
are for about the same total. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Guatemala—Banana_ exports 
Guatemala during January 1941, smaller 
than in any other month since March 
1935, totaled only 246,530 stems (all to 
New York), compared with 605,403 stems 
in January 1940 (to various United 
States ports). This drastic decline was 


cocoa from 
1940 ‘totaled 


caused by the fringe of a hurricane which 
last December struck the Atlantic coast 
plantations of the large American fruit 
company operating in Guatemala, No 
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pananas were exported during January 
py the two small independent companies 
which have formerly made sporadic ship- 
ments via the ports of Champerico and 
Livingston, and it is reported that they 
have been liquidated. Shipments of 
pananas from Guatemala overland to 
Mexico have also been suspended for 
several months. 

Because of the Christmas blow-down, 
the Atlantic production zone lagged far 
yehind the Pacific zone during January 
1941, exports having totaled 16,822 and 
999,708 stems, respectively. (American 
commercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 


§ Honduras.—Exports of bananas from 
Honduras during 1940 totaled approxi- 
mately 14,543,911 stems, compared with 
12,171,071 in 1939. The increase may be 
attributed to increased takings of fruit 
following the damage to the Guatemalan 
crop, as well as to the particularly good 
cop in Honduras during the Season. 
Because of a recent blow-down in the Tela 
area, it is unlikely that shipments during 
the first few months of 1941 will continue 
on the same scale as heretofore. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads in Hawaii during the 
week ended February 8 included 766,300 
pounds of cleaned and 381,600 pounds of 
paddy from the mainland, and 800 pounds 
from foreign countries. 

California rough and milled rice mar- 
kets were reported to be dull since the 
sharp advance last week. The paddy rice 


| was unchanged, at $1.735 per 100 pounds, 





| jin Honolulu. 


f.o. b. shipping point, and California- 
Japan rice was quoted at $4.125 delivered 
California-Japan rice is 
still wholesaling locally at $4, with de- 
liveries being applied against purchases 
made prior to the advance. 


Arrivals from the mainland in Hono- 


| julu during January 1941 and January 


1940 (in parentheses) were as follows, in 
pounds: Brown, 12,200 (29,900) ; cleaned, 
3,826,400 (4,045,040); paddy, 1,118,000 


(338,700) . 


@ The demand for rice in Puerto Rico 


| during the week ended February 8 had 


slackened considerably, as the result of 
further price increases. Brokers re- 
turning from Ponce and Mayaguez stated 
that buyers had withdrawn from the 
market throughout the island. While 
there was some demand for spot rice, 
little appeared to be available. The offi- 
cial price of $4.25 for California Extra 
Choice became effective on February 4; 
however, the 140,000 pockets of this 
grade sold and booked at $3.75 will 
arrive in March. 


Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c.i.f. Puerto Rican ports, quoted by mills 
on February 8, were reported as follows: 
California Japan, Extra Choice, $4.25; 
Southern, Extra Fancy Blue Rose, $4.30 
to $4.45; Fancy Blue Rose, $4.20 to 4.35. 

Arrivals during the week ended Feb- 
Tuary 1 were unofficially reported as 
totaling 67,828 pockets (41,178 Southern 
and 26,650 California). 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The rice market in the week ended 
February 14 was quiet. About 1,000 
pockets of special lots were sold for the 
South. One lot of off-grade stack-burnt 
was reported confirmed at $2.95, and 
mixes, containing 20 percent broken, 
were confirmed at $4.05. Other special 
lots containing damaged grains were sold 
at $3.65, $3.85, and $3.95. 

Resales effected within the trade were 
at prices considerably below replacement 
costs. Extra Fancy Blue Rose, quoted for 
shipment at prices ranging from $4.25 
to $4.50, was obtainable locally during 
the week at $4. Likewise, California rice 
quoted by mills at the official rate of $4.25 
for Extra Choice, was said to be obtain- 
able locally from the ample stocks avail- 
able at $3.85 to $3.90. 

Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, for the prin- 
cipal grades quoted by mills on February 
14 were: California Japan, Extra Choice, 
$4.25; Southern, Extra Fancy Blue Rose, 
$4.35 to $4.50. 

Arrivals during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 8 were unofficially reported as 
44,049 pockets, all of southern origin. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, San Juan.) 
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Meats and Products 


@ New Zealand.—Meat export killings 
since the opening of the current season 
on October 1, 1940, up to January 18, 
1941, totaled 3,072,826 freight carcasses, 
an increase of 31.2 percent over killings 
in the comparable period of 1939-40. 
Increases among the more important 
categories of meat were lamb, 29.4 per- 
cent; beef, 265.4; and pork, 38.7. Mut- 
ton killings decreased by 49 percent. 

A problem for the meat-export in- 
dustry was created by the announcement 
early in January that the United King- 
dom would curtail its meat purchases 
from New Zealand for an _ indefinite 
period because of a current shortage of 
refrigerated shipping. 

The immediate problem of storage 
facilities is being met by construction of 
additional cool storage space of 6,500,000 
cubic feet to be completed by April, which 
is expected to provide adequate space for 
killings up to the commencement of the 
1941-42 season. Despite the expected 
sharp drop in exports, the Government 
is still advising farmers to maintain 
maximum meat production. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Grenada.—Exports of nutmegs from 
Grenada in November 1940 totaled 600,- 


371 
346 pounds (350,784 to the United 
States). Mace exports in November to- 


taled 125,888 pounds (3,360 to the United 
States). 

@ Spain.—Production of ground paprika 
in Spain during 1940 is estimated by the 
trade at 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 kilo- 
grams—about half the pre-Spanish-war 
crop and about double that of 1939. This 
reduction is a natural result of war, dis- 
organization of labor, and lack of ade- 
quate fertilizers. 

Shipments of Spanish paprika to the 
United States from the Valencia district 
during 1940 totaled 1,910,980 pounds. 
Domestic consumption (including Span- 
ish possessions) from the 1940 crop is 
estimated by the trade at about 2,500,000 
kilograms; and exports, to date, from the 
1940 crop are estimated at about 750,000 
kilograms. The United States, Argen- 
tina, Cuba, and Central America are 
stated to furnish the principal markets. 
Before the European war, Tunis, Algeria, 
Great Britain, continental Europe, and 
the Balkans were markets for applicable 
quantities of Spanish paprika. 

Both domestic and export prices are 
approximately double those prevailing 
before the Spanish war. 

Strict Government control continues 
over the domestic and foreign marketing 
of paprika. A domestic quota is fixed in 
order that as much as possible of the 
crop may be available for export. 

Although European markets for Span- 
ish paprika have been practically elim- 
inated, former sources of supply for the 
foreign trade have likewise been cut off, 
so that there is an increasing demand 
for the Spanish product. Most exports 
of Spanish paprika are now forwarded 
on Spanish vessels to Lisbon and from 
that port on American ships. 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Mexico.—Fresh-vegetable shipments 
from the Mexican West Coast through 
the port of Nogales to the United States 
during the first half of January are 
shown in the following table. 














| January 1-15 
Item | 
| 1940 | 1941 
Pounds | Pounds 
SR Ee aE ers 1, 794, 902 4, 169, 018 
CIR, oc cusiucncecantae 91, 028 271, 880 
C0OR POPES. .........02202204 326, 156 458, 461 
| 
Eggplant__--_.-- ct-seaetedinti tela aee | 827 5, 060 
as ion tomanteeee 


2,212,913 | 4, 904, 419 





The increase in shipments of tomatoes 
may be attributed mainly to the recent 
damage to Florida tomato crops from 
heavy rains. Another important factor 
bearing upon tomato exports from the 
west coast district is the fact that ship- 
ments from the Bahama Islands, which 
until recently have supplied the demand 
in Canada, have dropped to a minimum. 
Since tomatoes produced on the west 
coast of Mexico during the present 
season have shown excellent quality, 
Mexican-grown tomatoes have com- 
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manded good prices on the American 
markets, and heavy shipments are ex- 
pected to continue for at least a month 
longer, according to local vegetable men 
operating in the west coast district. 

Green-pea exports are expected to con- 
tinue in volume until about February 20, 
when the Imperial Valley crops should 
come into heavy production. 

Exports of green peppers are expected 
to maintain a steady level for some time 
because of the strong demand for Mexi- 
can-grown peppers in the United States. 
(American Consulate, Nogales.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Denmark.—Footwear sales in 1940 
were brisk, and, according to the Danish 
trade press, the heavy demand occa- 
sionally made it necessary for manufac- 
turers to limit the orders booked, be- 
cause of diminishing stocks of raw mate- 
rials. Supplies of shoes appear to be 
ample for the first half of 1941, despite 
declining stocks of leather and other 
necessary materials. Sole leather can 
now be obtained only from domestic 
sources, and it is difficult to obtain lining 
leathers. Demand for locally made up- 
pers has improved, and producers now 
have more orders on hand than they can 
fill for some time. 

@ New Zealand.—Of material assistance 
to the shoe industry in New Zealand was 
the imposition of a system of import 
restrictions at the close of 1938. Al- 
though there had been a shoe-manufac- 
turing industry in this country for over 
50 years prior to the restrictions, a large 
share of the demand, particularly for the 
better grades, was met by imports. Under 
prevailing regulations, imports of almost 
all types of footwear are prohibited, and 
the local industry has had to expand its 
output in order to meet the larger de- 
mand for the domestic product. As a 
result, it is believed that production will 
be so much increased and so greatly im- 
proved that, when the present emergency 
ends, foreign suppliers will scarcely find 
a large outlet for footwear in New Zea- 
land; even if the restrictions are removed. 
@ Switzerland.—A list of footwear which 
can be sold freely in Switzerland ap- 
peared in a recent issue of one of the 
leading Swiss newspapers. According to 
this list, the following articles may be 
offered for sale without restrictions: 
House shoes and slippers, shoes for chil- 
dren up to the age of 3 years, wooden 
shoes, riding boots for women, certain 
types of officers’ puttees, women’s eve- 
ning shoes, skating shoes, ice-hockey 
and football shoes, climbing shoes, tennis 
and gymnastic shoes, rubber overshoes 
and galoshes, and ski shoes for women. 


Leather 


@ Hong Kong.—Most of the leather used 
in Hong Kong during 1940 was imported 
from the United States and Australia; 
the latter country gained considerable 
trade because of the absence of German 
suppliers from the market. 


Leather 
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sales in Hong Kong were active during 
the first half of 1940, but the suspension 
of traffic through Indochina in Septem- 
ber adversely affected this trade. Total 
imports of all types of leather into Hong 
Kong during the first 9 months of 1940 
were valued at $495,000, which was about 
10 percent greater than imports during 
the similar period of 1939. Australian 
leather quotations were considerably be- 
low the American quotations during the 
closing months of the year. Japan was 
formerly an important purchaser of 
leather from Hong Kong, but this busi- 
ness was considerably curtailed during 
1940. 


Raw Materiais 


@ Argentina.—Quebracho exports from 
Argentina totaled 152,665 metric tons of 
extract and 28,495 tons of logs during 
1940. Shipments of extract, totaling 
251,032 tons, declined by 39 percent from 
shipments in 1939; and log shipments 
were down 53 percent from the 1939 total 
of 60,311 tons. Principal purchasers of 
extract were the United States (35,286 
tons), the United Kingdom (26,329 
tons), and France (12,765 tons). Log 
exports went to Italy (11,701 tons), 
France (10,383 tons), and the United 
States (6,411 tons). 

B@ Mexico—Estimated production of 
hides and skins in 1940 was higher than 
in 1939. Cattle-hide take-off amounted 
to 2,126,000 pieces, of which 1,169,313 
were steer hides, 850,410 cowhides, and 
106,301 oxhides. Stocks at the end of 
the year were estimated at 38,000 hides. 
Calfskin production amounted to 36,000 
pieces, as compared with 25,000 in 1939. 
Wet calfskins numbered 32,400 pieces and 
dry skins 3,600 during 1940, and no stocks 
existed at the end of December. Goat- 
skin and kid skin take-off amounted to 
997,580 pieces, a substantial decline from 
an estimated 1,250,000 the year before. 
Goatskins numbered 798,064 pieces and 
kid skins 199,516 pieces during the past 
year; total stocks at the end of the year 
were about 200,000 pieces. Sheepskin and 
lambskin production totaled 717,774 
pieces (645,997 sheepskins and 71,777 
lambskins). Production in 1939 
amounted to only 650,000 skins. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Australia —Further restriction on im- 
ports of timber from nonsterling coun- 
tries, announced by the Minister for 
Trade and Customs on December 9, 1940, 
are among the most recent orders of the 
Australian Government designed to con- 
serve nonsterling exchange resources. 

The new restrictions prohibit entirely 
the importation of (California) redwood 
and Western red cedar as from Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, and reduce by 40 percent the 
old quotas for Douglas fir. They also re- 
duce immediately by 50 percent the old 
quotas for hemlock and spruce, but after 
March 31, 1941, and until June 30, 1941, 
the reduction in quotas for hemlock and 
spruce will be 75 percent. After June 30, 
1941 importation of hemlock and spruce 
will be prohibited entirely. 
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These restrictions on imports of tim. 
ber have been imposed under the Cus. 
toms Regulations which require that g 
license be obtained before importing any. 
thing from a country that does not haye 
its currency linked to sterling. There. 


fore, the new restrictions apply nominally | | ng” 0 
i i | 


to imports from all nonsterling coyn. 
tries; but in practice they affect the 
United States and Canada almost ex. 
clusively, since the United States has 
been supplying all the redwood imported 
into Australia, while on account of pref. 


supplying in log form most of the Doug. 
las fir imported into Australia. The 
United States has been furnishing some 
of the hemlock used in the manufacture 
of boxes in Australia, but Canada has 
been the leading source. 

It is believed these recent restrictions 
on imports of timber will result in an 
annual saving of nonsterling exchange 
equivalent to £1,500,000 ‘Australian cur. 
rency). 

Australia imports £2,700,000 worth of 
foreign timber, largely Douglas fir ang 
hemlock, and it is believed that Ays- 
tralian timbers can replace importations 
especially in times of stress. Under war 
conditions shipping space is required for 
essential imports which cannot be re. 
placed from Australian sources, 

While many importers and consumers 
of Douglas fir, redwood, and hemlock 
feel that these timbers cannot be re- 
placed satisfactorily by Australian-growp 
timber, Australian sawmillers contend if 
they are given a “fair trial” it will not be 
necessary to import Douglas fir and other 
timbers from North America. Trade 
circles predict if present drastic restric. 
tions on imports of timber from North 
America continue for 2 or 3 years Aus- 
tralian timber will become so well ae- 
cepted that imports of timber from North 
America may never regain their former 
volume. 

@ Canada.—Stocks of lumber 
Province of Quebec at the beginning of 


1941 were low, owing principally to 
heavy demands for construction pur- 
poses. Shipbuilding has increased, and 


oak will probably be much in demand. 
The furniture industry which was very 
active during 1940 also consumed large 
quantities of lumber. 

On. the other hand, British purchases 
of lumber are expected to decline, ship- 
ments from the Maritime Provinces te- 
cently having decreased by about one- 
third, and from British Columbia by 
about 50 percent. This loss is attributed 
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principally to large stocks in the British | 


Isles, as well as to financial and shipping 
problems. 

Logging operations in Quebec forests 
are reported progressing satisfactorily 
despite labor shortages in certain sec- 
tions. The demand for pulpwood has 
weakened slightly. Lumber operators 
have been advised to increase produc- 
tion on account of expected increased 
demand during the course of the present 
year. 

@ Greece.—The lumber market was if 
a state of acute depression when hostili- 
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ties with Italy began in October 28 and 
pecame much worse under war condi- 
tions. Generally speaking, construction 
activity throughout the country came to 
g stop. Lack of labor and motor trans- 
rt facilities, coupled with the “freez- 
ing” of bank accounts, literally para- 
lyzed the building trade, both residential 
and industrial. The only type of con- 
struction work which received impetus 
ynder the new conditions was the erec- 
tion of air-raid shelters. The furniture 
industry also came to a standstill with 
q resultant slump in the demand for 
plywood and “de luxe” hardwoods. 
Lumber imports, which for many 


' months had been on a restricted scale, 
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came to a halt, owing mainly to the com- 
mandeering by the Government of all 
This ap- 
plied only to imports from Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, since shipments from the 
United States and from northern Europe 
(Scandinavia and the Baltic countries) 
stopped months before. Furthermore, 
the Greek Government requisitioned 
large quantities of timber for military 
purposes, thus further depleting the 
already low stocks. Mid - December 
Swedish redwood lumber disappeared 
completely from the market. There 
was scarcity of many current sizes 
of softwood of Yugoslav and Rumanian 
origin and to some extent domestic 
lumber was being used as a substitute. 
Stocks of American lumber (mainly oak 
flooring and pitch pine) were low, but 
little demand existed since American 
lumber is used in Greece primarily in 
high-class building construction and 
furniture making, now largely stopped. 

Since the country is so deeply absorbed 
with war effort at present, it is impos- 
sible to foresee when a demand for for- 
eign lumber may revive. The scarcity 
of available supplies makes it likely that 
limited quantities of Yugoslav softwood 
will continue to come in as overland 
transport facilities become available. 
This is less likely to be the case with 
Rumania lumber, owing to the greater 
distance and inability or unwillingness of 
Rumania mills to supply Greece under 
present conditions. 

Demand for American lumber in the 
immediate future appears unlikely—re- 
mote. Lack of demand, high freight and 
war-risk insurance rates, and uncer- 
tainty of shipping facilities are the prin- 
cipal deterrents. 

@ Hong Kong.—Lumber stocks on hand 
at the beginning of 1940 were fairly 
large. After these became exhausted, 
dificulty was experienced in obtaining 
adequate shipping space. Arrivals from 
the adjacent China coast were less than 
normal because of disturbed conditions, 
and a steady demand for American 
Douglas fir sawn boards, as well as cot- 
tonwood and birch logs, continued de- 
Spite advancing prices. Some American 
Plywood was imported, even though 
higher in price than Japanese and 
Shanghai plywood. Appreciable quanti- 
ties of Philippine “lauan” timber were 
received for the first time at prices much 
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below those of American West Coast 
timber. 

@ Japan.—Wood is being used in place 
of metal, of which there is a shortage, 
in the construction of small ships in the 
near-sea service. Five wooden vessels in 
the 380-ton class are reported under 
construction. The cost of one veSsel is 
claimed to be half that of a steel ship of 
the same dimensions. 

@ United Kingdom.—Demand for tim- 
ber in Scotland during December was 
fully maintained, although business us- 
ually begins to taper off at that time of 
year. Canadian softwoods have been in 
steady demand with requirements con- 
fined mainly to the needs of Government 
contractors. 

Consumers are becoming accustomed 
to Canadian woods for their various re- 
quirements and stocks are reported to be 
ample. While colliery requirements have 
fallen off to some extent, demand for 
home woods continues to exceed supplies. 
It is expected that more home-grown 
timber will be produced during the cur- 
rent year. 
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Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


United States Exports 


@ United States exports of centrifugal 
pumps in 1940 totaled $2,379,125, a de- 
cline of 17 percent from 1939, during 
which the total was valued at $2,871,961. 
Shipments to Brazil, the largest pur- 
chaser in 1939, dropped from $439,868 
in that year to $188,487 in 1940. 
Among the other export markets 
showing declines were the Netherlands 
West Indies, with purchases valued at 
$59,994 in 1940 compared with $336,- 
532 in the preceding year; Guate- 
mala, $72,388 against $242,078; Honduras, 
$57,344 compared with $131,017; and the 
United Kingdom, $63,439 against $160,- 
387. Increased shipments of centrifugal 
pumps were recorded for a few countries. 
Exports to Canada totaled $230,345 in 
1940 compared with $109,718 in 1939; 
shipments to Costa Rica rose to $145,058 
from $88,336; and consignments to Ar- 
gentina amounted to $207,113, as against 
$91,346 in 1939. Smaller gains were re- 
corded for Mexico, up to $148,093 from 
$119,243, and for the Union of South 
Africa, up to $102,551 from $75,735. 


Rotary Pumps 


Rotary pump exports from the United 
States totaled $378,151 in 1940, a 19 per- 
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cent gain over the 1939 value of $318,328. 
The greatest gain was shown in ship- 
ments to Canada, which rose to $122,265 
from $44,483 in the preceding year. 
Among the other countries taking in- 
creased exports were the United Kingdom, 
$59,255 compared with $41,676; Vene- 
zuela, up to $41,287 from $19,943; and 
Mexico, $24,178 compared with $14,323. 


Reciprocating Steam Pumps 


Foreign shipments of reciprocating 
steam pumps amounted to $428,735 in 
1940, a small decline from 1939 exports 
valued at $448,635. No shipments were 
made in 1940 to Iran or to the Nether- 
lands West Indies, which in 1939 took 
reciprocating steam pumps valued at 
$64,150 and $49,837, respectively. Con- 
signments to Argentina dropped to $18,- 
708 from $33,957 and Brazil accounted 
for exports valued at only $12,591 com- 
pared with $31,333 in 1939. On the other 
hand, 1940 shipments of this equipment 
to Trinidad and Tobago rose to $102,705 
from $18,287 in the preceding year. Ex- 
ports to Canada rose in value from $27,416 
to $66,448; and 1940 shipments to Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands Indies, valued 
at $45,225 and $51,271, respectively, also 
represented relatively large increases over 
the previous year. 


Deep Well Turbine Pumps 


Consignments of deep well turbine 
pumps increased 40 percent, rising to 
$728,537 in 1940 from $519,849 during the 
preceding year. Shipments to Mexico 
totaled $193,940 in 1940, compared with 
$119,285 in the preceding year. Increases 
were also recorded for Argentina, up to 
$89,214 from $24,218; Venezuela, up to 
$71,532 from $21,817; and South Africa, 
up to $68,451 from $39,793. Shipments 
to Palestine, which amounted to $20,378 
in 1939, dropped to $394 in 1940, and 
there was also a considerable decline in 
exports to British India, which totaled 
$29,515 in 1940 compared with $60,720 
in 1939. 


Other Pumps and Parts 


Exports of “other reciprocating power 
pumps” totaled $1,460,575, a small gain 
over the 1939 value of $1,403,788. Ship- 
ments to Canada rose to $289,774 from 
$134,407, and the U. S.S. R. also showed 
a considerable gain, with exports up to 
$215,017 from $111,991. Smaller in- 
creases were represented by 1940 ship- 
ments to Mexico amounting to $66,237; 
Argentina, $31,955; Brazil, 32,003; Colom- 
bia, $32,566; and British India, $73,090. 
Declines were recorded for Guatemala, 
$1,480 in 1940 against $45,839 in 1939; 
Panama, $1,379 compared with $32,580; 
Netherlands West Indies, $1,843 against 
$23,068; and Venezuela, $141,741 com- 
pared with $180,646 in the preceding year. 

Foreign shipments of “other pumps 
and parts” totaled $4,413,054 in 1940, 
showing a gain of nearly 40 percent over 
the 1939 value of $3,178,649. The most 
important gains in this class were re- 
corded for Canada, up to $863,104 from 
$584,417; Argentina, up to $596,878 from 
$193,534; Venezuela, up to $442,811 from 
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$233,280; and Netherlands West Indies, 


up to $257,521 from $159,511. Mexico, 
Colombia, and the Philippines also 
showed fair increases. The largest de- 
cline was that recorded for Brazil, down 
to $67,155 from $145,604 in 1939. 

@ British Honduras.—Imports of agricul- 
tural implements declined from $16,717 
in 1939 to $9,336 in 1940. Arrivals from 
the United States totaled $7,191 in 1940, 
a small gain over the 1939 value. Im- 
ports of such equipment from the United 
Kingdom declined to $1,524 from $9,018 
in 1939. 

@ China—Demand for industrial ma- 
chinery in unoccupied China is substan- 
tial but cannot be supplied because of 
transportation difficulties. China is ex- 
erting every effort to industrialize the 
unoccupied area, and if it were possible 
for imports to flow in freely, this part 
of China would be an excellent market 
for all types of industrial machinery. 

@ Japan.—Construction of a new ma- 
chine-tool plant is being carried forward 
with all possible speed on the premises 
of the Japan Steel Co. works at Tobata. 
Most of the machinery for the new plant 
is expected to be on hand by the end of 
March. Some of the large machine tools 
will probably be imported from Germany, 
according to a press report, instead of 
from the United States as previously in- 
tended. It is claimed that the new plant 
will be capable of manufacturing ma- 
chine tools of any size in sufficient 
quantity to obviate dependence on for- 
eign sources. 

@ New Zealand. —Additional mechanical 
loading equipment is being installed at 
New Zealand seaports to make possible 
more rapid handling of export cargoes. 
Cold-storage facilities are also being en- 
larged to take care of butter, cheese, and 
meat awaiting shipment. Public works, 
including road building, railroad con- 
struction, and hydroelectric development, 
will be provided for by an internal loan, 
the amount of which is not yet known. 


Metals, Nonferrous 


@ Italy.—Articles in the Italian press in- 
dicate that the shortage of tin in Italy 
has necessitated a reexamination of the 
tin-can problem. On January 6 the 
press reported that the supplying of 
sheet tin—a vital problem for the can- 
ning industry—is being studied by the 
competent Government organs, in the 
aim to reach a solution that will take 
into account the stocks of raw material 
on hand and the needs of the industry. 
At present, it is estimated that 70 per- 
cent of the tin may be recuperated by 
collecting all the empty cans, and this 
recovery Will in turn permit a production 
of new cans aggregating 80 percent of 
last year’s output. The proposed meas- 
ure which will make possible this recov- 
ery is based chiefly on the obligation, on 
the part of dealers, to sell canned food- 
stuffs only upon delivery of an equiva- 
lent amount of empty tins by the con- 
sumer. The municipal offices of the 
Ente Distribuzione Rottami (Scrap Dis- 
tribution Institute) are to have charge 
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of the collection of the old cans from 
the dealers and will issue them receipts 
with which they may obtain the same 
number of tinned products from the 
manufacturers. These latter in turn 
will be permitted to receive a certain 
quantity of new tin sheets proportionate 
to the number of receipts gathered from 
the dealers. 

In the meantime, the article continues, 
the National Confederation of Manufac- 
turers is proceeding to allot between the 
various canning industries the contin- 
gent of raw material placed at its dis- 
posal by the Under-Secretariat for War 
Production. For their part, the indus- 
tries concerned are rapidly equipping 
themselves to replace tin with new ma- 
terials. The jam and marmalade in- 
dustry is already using wooden buckets, 
glass jars, and cardboard containers; 
tomato extract, also, will be put up in 
wooden buckets and kegs, and for this 
purpose measures will be taken for the 
necessary means of preservation. The 
production of tomato paste in cakes will 
require artificial dryers in the colder 
regions, but will be offset by reductions 
in the price of salt and by a saving in 
tin. The (supplies of) recovered tin 
may, therefore, be used preferably for 
canned vegetables and fruits and for 
tomato sauces, for which they may be 
found indispensable, it is stated. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Jraqg.—Motion-picture business in Iraq 
during November 1940 was good and al- 
though the attendance was almost a 
record for recent months, cinema propri- 
etors claim that box-office receipts were 
not very remunerative. 

An important feature of December 
business was the introduction of Indian 
films into Iraq. So far only two motion- 
picture theaters, Rafidain and Hamra, 
have contracted for Indian films, but it 
is stated that in view oif their low cost 
and popularity a good share of the mo- 
tion-picture business is likely to go to 
Indian films. 

@ Palestine—European war develop- 
ments have resulted in further improving 
the already dominant position of Ameri- 
can motion picture films in Palestine. It 
is estimated that such films now repre- 
sent about 90 percent of the total exhib- 
ited in the country compared with 175 
percent in the pre-war period. Approxi- 
mately 215 feature films were imported 
into Palestine during 1940, of which 194 
came from the United States. The only 
competition to American films at present 
comes from Egyptian pictures, 12 of which 
were exhibited in local theaters last year. 

There are 46 motion picture theaters 
operating in Palestine with a total seating 
capacity of about 35,000. Average weekly 
attendance is reported to be in excess of 
100,000. As far as is known the war has 
not caused the closing of any theaters or 
the reduction in the number of local mov- 
ing picture fans. 

Distributors of American motion pic- 
tures in Palestine state that local Govern- 
ment authorities appear anxious that the 
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country be kept supplied with Sufficient 
films and do not oppose the granting of g 
reasonable number of licenses for Such 
importations. 


Naval Stores 


@ Mezxico.—In the Guadaiajara section of | 


Mexico production of naval stores for the 
year 1940 was estimated at 335,000 ga). 
lons of turpentine and 4,600 metric tons 
of rosin which compares with 410,000 ga). 
lons of turpentine and 5,000 metric tons of 
rosin produced for the preceding year 


Exports of turpentine from the Guads. | 


lajara area normally amount to about 9 
percent of the output whereas rosin ex. 
ports ordinarily amount to less than 5 
percent of the output. Stocks of ty. 
pentine at the end of the year were re. 
ported to be normal but not record of 
rosin stocks was available. 
turpentine in 1940 declined to 297,397 
gallons from 390,261 during 1939. Rosin 
exports totaled 135 metric tons in 1939 
declined to only 25 metric tons in 1949, 
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Oils, Fats, and Oil Seeds 


Paim Oil Review 
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@ Netherlands Indies.—Prices for palm | 


oil averaged 134 cents (United States 
currency) per pound, c. i. f. New York, 
during the third quarter of 1940—a sharp 
decline from the average of 21% cents 
in the second quarter. This is also the 
official price set by the palm oil selling 
pool, of which all Sumatra producers are 
members. Headquarters of the sales pool, 
which controls prices, and regulates poli- 
cies, were transferred from Amsterdam 
and Antwerp to Medan during the second 
quarter of the year, and are located in 
the Medan offices of the Handelsvereenig- 
ing Amsterdam. 

Production for all the Netherlands In- 
dies during the third quarter, based on 
reports from all producing estates, was 
78,797 metric tons, an increase of 4 per- 
cent over the 75,745 tons reported for 
the comparable third quarter of 1939. 
Of this total, all but 267 tons, representing 
Java’s production, was produced in Su- 
matra. 

Production in 1940 


Total production for the first 9 months 
of 1940 was 176,989 metric tons (177,53 
for the comparable 1939 period). The 
decline, while slight, was the first in more 
than 10 years. Production in 1939 was 


7% percent greater than in 1938, and the 
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average annual percentage increase for 
the 7 years ending in 1939, was 24.14. 


Exports 


Exports of Netherlands Indian palm 
oi] have been as follows (in metric tons): 
Third quarter 1939, 63,619; fourth quar- 
ter 1939, 65,847; first quarter 1940, 52,793; 
second quarter 1940, 38,352; and third 
quarter, 1940, 48,285. 

Palm-oil stocks in Sumatra, which, 
under present conditions, must be esti- 
mated, amounted to about 36,572 tons on 
september 30, 1940. 

To store surplus production, many new 
storage tanks were built on estates, in 
addition to the tank storage space at the 
shipping port of Belawan-Deli, and no 
shortage of storage space, which prob- 
ably will soon approach 35,000 tons, is 


expected. 
New Export Markets Being Sought 


The continent of Europe, which ab- 
sorbed 25,787 tons of palm oil in the 
third quarter of 1939, either through 
direct shipments or “for orders,” was 
entirely eliminated as an export market 
during the third quarter of 1940. Strong 
efforts to develop new markets were re- 


) flected in increased exports to China, 
| Cuba, Canada, and Japan. 


United States a Leading Market 


The United States has for several 
years been the leading export market for 
Sumatra palm oil, and with the loss of 
the important continental European 
market, producers are now more than 
ever dependent on the United States. 


| Exports of Netherlands Indian palm oil 


to the United States have been as follows 
(in metric tons): Third quarter 1939, 


| 26,084: fourth quarter 1939, 30,307; first 


quarter 1940, 22,874; second quarter 
1940, 24,198; and third quarter 1940, 
31918. Percentages of Sumatra palm 


| oil exports taken by the United States, 


have been as follows: 1930, 76 percent; 
1931, 62; 1932, 63; 1933, 70; 1934, 37; 
1935, 68; 1936, 69; 1937, 72; 1938, 52; 
1939, 45; first quarter of 1940, 43; sSec- 
ond quarter, 63; and third quarter, 66 
percent. 

As a measure of assistance to palm oil 
producers, the Government abolished, as 
of December 17, 1940, the defense export 
duty, which has been 3 percent of the 
Government value of 2.60 florins per 100 
kilograms (78 guilder cents, or 41 United 
States cents, per metric ton). 


Ocean Freight Rates Higher 


As of August 1, 1940, the Deli-New 
York freight conference raised the rate 
on bulk palm oil from Belawan-Deli to 
United States Atlantic ports from $11.50 
per 1,000 kilograms (metric ton) to 
$13.75. On the same date, the Deli- 
Pacific freight conference increased the 
freight on bulk palm oil from $11.50 per 
1,016 kilograms (long ton) to $13.75. 

Palm kernels have in the past been an 
important by-product of Sumatra palm 
oil production. It has never been the 
practice, however, to extract the palm 
kernel oil in Sumatra, the kernels being 
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shipped in bags mainly to European 
countries, where they are pressed, and 
the oil extracted. 

The loss of the European markets has 
resulted in a marked decrease in produc- 
tion, and most estates have now practi- 
cally ceased exporting the nuts or kernels, 
which are being burned as fuel. 

Officially reported production of palm 
kernels during the quarter was only 342 
tons (16,567 in the third quarter of 
1939). 


Palm Kernel Exports 


Palm kernel exports have been as fol- 
lows (in metric tons): Third quarter 
1939, 12,879; fourth quarter 1939, 9,022; 
first quarter 1940, 16,260; second quarter 
1940, 7,631; and third quarter 1940, 
2,024. Estimated stocks on hand on Sep- 
tember 30, 1940 were about 1,620 tons. 

Production can be resumed, of course, 
at any time, if prices should advance 
sufficiently to promise a _ reasonable 
profit. Prices are now too low to interest 
producers, and contracts have been made 
recently at $23.50 per long ton, c. i. f. 
San Francisco. 

As the freight rate from Belawan- 
Deli to Pacific Coast ports is now $27.50 
per 1,600 kilograms, or $17.50 per long 
ton—an increase of $3.00 per 1,600 kilo- 
grams was made on August 1, 1940—and 
there are numerous other charges, in- 
cluding local freight, handling charges, 
and goods tax, the profit, if any, is very 
small. 

As with palm oil, the Government, on 
December 17, 1940, waived the defense 
export duty on palm kernels, which had 
been 3 percent of the assessed valuation 
of 38 guilder cents per 100 kilograms 
(114% guilder cents, or 6 cents, United 
States currency), per long ton. 

While 1,524 of the 2,024 tons of palm 

kernels exported in the third quarter of 
1940 went to the United States, that 
country appears to offer small possibili- 
ties as an export market. In the third 
quarter of 1939 continental Europe took 
12,742 metric tons, and only 137 tons 
went to other countries (none to United 
States). Exports of palm kernels to the 
United States were (in metric tons): 
Fourth quarter 1939, 1,395; first quarter 
1940, 2,725; second quarter 1940, 5,576; 
and third quarter 1940, 1,523. 
@ Yugoslavia—The Privileged Export 
Co. (PRIZAD) has opened, at Split, a 
course of instruction in olive-growing 
and the production of oil, with the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the district agrono- 
mists of the Dalmation littoral with all 
the problems of this branch of agri- 
culture. 

During the 1900-1910 period, more 
than 2,500 carloads of olive oil were pro- 
duced annually in the Dalmatian littoral, 
but Dalmatia now produces no more than 
a fifth of that quantity. 

@ Zanzibar —The copra industry of Zan- 
zibar (exports in 1939 totaled £81,155 in 
value) is in a seriously depressed condi- 
tion, as a result of the loss of European 
markets, decreased shipping service, and 
increased freight rates. The question of 
extracting the oil at Zanzibar is being 
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considered, with the idea of exporting 
oil instead of the copra. The Govern- 
ment is now encouraging the natives to 
divert their activities to the growing of 
pineapples, oranges, and similar fruit. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Argentina—Enamel paints are not 
produced in Argentina in large quanti- 
ties; the country depends upon imports 
for most of its supply. In 1939 715,241 
kilograms valued at 1,308,119 pesos were 
imported, a decrease of 28 percent from 
the 990,713 kilograms valued at 1,807,276 
pesos imported in 1938. The United 
States was the principal source, furnish- 
ing 457,235 kilograms in 1939 valued at 
812,476 pesos, followed by the United 
Kingdom with 195,964 kilograms, 378,303 
pesos. In 1938 the share of the United 
States was 734,256 kilograms, 1,307,338 
pesos; the United Kingdom was second 
with 171,894 kilograms, 195,964 pesos. 
Germany was third in both years. 

@ Spain.—Exports of red oxide of iron 
from Malaga have been restricted re- 
cently because of shipping conditions. 
Higher freight rates on red oxide of iron 
made it necessary to export the mate- 
rial to Seville for transshipment to the 
United States. During December 1940 
exports of ground red oxide of iron to 
the United States from Malaga reached 
664,425 pounds, valued at $12,413, mak- 
ing a total of 11,437,140 pounds valued 
at $205,423 for the year 1940. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Production 
of ochers in the Union of South Africa 
rose from 4,105 short tons in the first 9 
months of 1939 to 5,961 tons in the first 
9 months of 1940, but output of oxides 
declined from 619 tons to 305 tons. Lo- 
cal consumption of mineral pigments is 
not large. In the first 9 months of 1940 
local sales of ochers were reported to 
have been 1,121 tons, valued at £3,520 
and of oxides 507 tons, valued at £2,659. 
The United Kingdom is the largest for- 
eign buyer of mineral earth pigments. 
Exports of ochers in the January-Sep- 
tember 1939 period amounted, to 3,101 
short tons, valued at £11,070 and in the 
1940 period to 5,568 tons, valued at 
£18,627. 

@ United Kingdom.—Until compara- 
tively recent years, the balance of Brit- 
ish foreign trade in zinc oxide was over- 
whelmingly in favor of imports. 

In 1939 exports of zinc oxide rose to 
15,137 long tons valued at £272,336, a 
4.7 percent increase over the 1938 
exports, as shown below. 


Exports of Zinc Oxide from the United 














Kingdom 
[Long tons] 

Country of destination 1938 1939 
Union of South Afriea___......_--- 915 1, 398 
/ te? 1, 587 1, 662 
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Other. __-- 4, 485 4, 312 
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The import peak was reached in 1929 
when a total of 12.171 long tons were 
brought into the country, of which the 
United States furnished 5,407 tons. Im- 
port duties levied in 1932 provided stimu- 
lus to the British industry and imports 
fell rapidly thereafter. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Canada.—tThe crude-oil production in 
Alberta amounted to 8,494,500 barrels in 
1940 against 7,594,411 barrels during the 
preceding year. Most of the oil is pro- 
duced in Turner Valley field southwest 
of Calgary where daily production is now 
fixed at 22,000 barrels per day by the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conserva- 
tion Board of Alberta. 

A new oil field was tapped recently 
about 120 miles east of Calgary, north of 
Brooks in the Steveville area. The well 
came in with a flow of about 160 barrels 
per day, from a depth of 3,225 feet. Re- 
cently it was given an 8-hour test and 
produced at the rate of 520 barrels per 
day accompanied by a heavy flow of gas. 
@ Cuba—A Ministry of Agriculture res- 
olution dated January 3, 1941, raises the 
royalty collected from domestic producers 
of naphtha or so-called “natural” gaso- 
line from 5 to 10 percent of the market 
value of the product at the well. A law 
of May 9, 1938, which established a 5 
percent royalty on naphtha, provided 
that when total production on the Island 
exceeded 2,500,000 gallons annually the 
royalty would be increased to 10 percent. 

Total production of naphtha in the 

Motembo area of the Province of Las 
Villas, during the period January 1 to 
November 30, 1940, amounted to 4.947,- 
625 gallons, it is stated. 
@ India—There was a decline of ap- 
proximately 42 percent in the production 
of refined petroleum during the June 
1940 quarter as compared with the first 
3 months of 1940, but production is sea- 
sonally low during the summer months. 
Compared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1939, there was a 66 percent in- 
crease in output. In the second quarter 
of 1939 production at the Digboi refin- 
eries of the ASsam Oil Co. was reduced 
by labor difficulties. Since, however, 
normal conditions have been restored, 
and production has been increased as a 
result of the installation of additional 
refining equipment at both Digboi and 
Rawalpindi. 

Official production data have not been 
made available since May 1940. 

@ Mezico.—Available information indi- 
cates an annual consumption of gasoline 
within the Federal District amounting to 
227,883,309 liters (60,206,950 gallons). 
With the exception of January 1940, 
when the tax on gasoline was 0.08 cen- 
tavos per liter, the tax for the rest of 
the year remained at 0.09 centavos per 
liter, resulting in a total revenue in the 
Federal District of approximately 20,- 
323,232 pesos. 

@ New Zealand.—Strict gasoline ration- 
ing has been in effect since the outbreak 
of war. Effective July 1, 1940, users have 
been allotted a maximum of 8 imperial 
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gallons per month (for cars over 14.5 
British horsepower). Lesser amounts 
were permitted to smaller horsepower 
cars (6 imperial gallons to cars 9.5 Brit- 
ish horsepower to 14.5 British horse- 
power; 4imperial gallons to cars less than 
9.5 British horsepower; and 2 imperial 
gallons to motorcycles). Additional 
amounts are allowed for purposes essen- 
tial to the owner’s business and to com- 
mercial vehicles. Basic rations were in- 
creased by 25 percent for the period No- 
vember 1, 1940, to February 28, 1941. 

It is estimated that consumption of 
gasoline during the entire calendar year 
1940 was between 15 and 20 percent less 
than in 1939. However, by November 
1940, it was estimated that current con- 
sumption had been reduced by approxi- 
mately 30 percent, and this level of con- 
sumption is likely to continue in 1941. 
@ Union of South Africa—No crude oil 
is produced in the Union of South Africa 
and only one refinery exists in the Union, 
namely, the South African Torbanite 
Mining and Refining Co., Limited, with 
refinery at Boksburg and torbanite mines 
at Ermelo, Transvaal. Organized with 
the view to producing crude oil from 
shale, the concern has found it impos- 
sible to obtain all its requirements from 
that source and therefore imports crude 
oil for refining. 

The output for the year ended June 25, 
1940, was reported at 2,539,040 imperial 
gallons of crude oil, equivalent to 45.5 im- 
perial gallons per ton of torbanite re- 
torted. In 1941 the company expects to 
produce 3,000,000 imperial gallons from 
torbanite. 


Plumbing and Heating 


@ Ecuador—No market exists in Ecua- 
dor for gas hot-water heaters, owing to 
the lack of a gas industry. However, 
there is believed to be a small market 
in Guayaquil and Quito for kerosene 
hot-water heaters. ‘(American Consul, 
Guayaquil.) 

@ Uruguay—Gas and alcohol heaters 
are manufactured locally, their prices be- 
ing considerably below those of the im- 
ported article and little demand exists 
for imported equipment. The demand 
for heaters in Montevideo, which consti- 
tutes possibly 75 percent of the market 
for heaters of all descriptions, is almost 
entirely confined to gas heaters. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ Argentina.—The anticipated conven- 
tion between Argentina and Bolivia on 
the Yacuiba to Santa Cruz railroad was 
signed in Buenos Aires on February 11, 
1941, and provides that the Argentine 
Government will advance the funds for 
the construction of the first stage of the 
railroad to Villa Montes. This amount 
involved may total 2,000,000 Argentine 
pesos and will be paid in semiannual in- 
stallments of 500,000 pesos. The 
amounts advanced are to be amortized 
at 5 percent per annum with pesos and 
cash, with interest at 3 percent. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 
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@ Chile—The Director General of the 
State Railways was authorized on De. 
cember 27, 1940, to purchase through the 
Chilean Development Corporation the | 
following machinery and electrical equip. 
ment from the local firm of Wessel, Dy. 
val y Cia.,S.A.C., at a total cost of $922. 
255 United States currency: Seven 
switching locomotives; 6 complete set | 
of equipment for converting local pas. 
senger to freight type locomotives; 49 
sets of voltage-balancing equipment; 9 
motor generator sets for the Llay-Liay | 
and Vina del Mar substations with acces. 
sories; and complete electrical installa. 
tion for the substation to be erected a 
Los Andes. Purchase of this equipment 
is to be financed through the Export-Im. 
port Bank of Washington, and the State 
Railways are authorized to charge its 
cost to their annual budgets for the 
years 1941 to 1944, inclusive. (American 
Commercial Attaché Santiago.) 

Chile—The Director General of the 

Bureau of Public Works was authorizeg 
on December 27, 1940 to contract with 
the Santiago firm of Copetta y Robin for 
the construction of two motor rail cars, 
with seating capacity for 40, for the 
service of the railways under construc. 
tion from Freire to Tolten and from Cru- 
cero to Puyehue. These cars are to cost 
232,675 pesos each. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Santiago.) 
@ Germany.—The German Trolleybus 
Committee, composed largely of repre- 
sentatives of municipal transportation 
companies and electric power unions, re. 
cently adopted standard sizes for trolley. 
busses in Germany, based on the number 
of passengers transported, for 45, 60, and 
70 passengers, respectively. Special trol- 
ley busses of the double-decker type 
have been approved for Berlin and Ham- 
burg. (Elektrizitaetswirtschaft No. 1, 
1941.) 

Germany.—New electric express loco- 
motives have been put in commission on 
the electrified railway line from Halle 
to Munich which develop a maximum 
speed of 180 kilometers per hour with 
eight cars according to the press. 
locomotives were built in anticipation of 
an increase in the present speed limit 
of 120 kilometers per hour. In test runs, 
the locomotives developed maximum 
speeds of 225 kilometers per hour. The 
maximum output of the engines is 8,000 
horsepower 
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ing two of its suburban bus lines of 2.74 
and 2.64 kilometers, respectively, to trol- 
ley bus lines. Operations on the new 
lines are scheduled to begin in January 
1942. (Elektrizitaetswirtschaft, No. 1, 
1941.) 

@ India.—A permanent research organi- 
zation under the control of the Central 
Standards Office is under discussion by 
the Railway Board to implement recom- 
mendations made by the Pope Commit- 
tee, the Wedgwood Committee and the 
Pacific Locomotive Committee. Under 
this scheme the post of Dynamometer 
Car Officer on the G. I. P. Railway, which 
was sanctioned for 5 years, will be made 
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ymanent, and research into locomotive 
performances will be coordinated by re- 
quiring individual railways to refer their 
problems in that field to the research 
organization. 
@ Mexico.—The general condition of roll- 
ing stock on the Mexican Northwestern 
Railway, the common stock of which was 
acquired by the Mexican Government 
on July 29, 1940, is stated to be in poor 
condition and funds are not available 
for reconditioning or replacement of it 
py the Railway itself. At the end of 
January 1941 the line had 880 freight 
cars in operation, comprising 341 box- 
cars, 36 single deck stock cars, 354 steel 
jogging cars, 125 flat cars, 15 coal cars, 7 
turpentine tank cars and 2 cabooses. 
The combined passenger, baggage, and 
mail equipment totaled 21 cars, made up 
of 12 coaches, 3 parlor cars, 1 express 
baggage car, 2 mail, express, and baggage 
cars, 1 officers car, and 2 combined pas- 
senger, baggage, and mail cars. In addi- 


| tion the railway had 30 oil-burning loco- 
| motives in operation with tractive force 


| March 24. 


varying from 1,300 to 2,100 tons. The 
line is of standard gage with single track 
totaling 766 kilometers, all of which is 


indicated to be in poor’ condition. 
(American Consulate, Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua.) 


B Union of South Africa—The South 
African Railways and Harbors Admin- 
istration are soliciting tenders for 160 
signal arms of various types, quotations 
for which must be in not later than 
Tender forms may be bor- 
rowed from the Motive Products Division 
by requesting Exhibit No. 4. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Argentina—Imports of rubber, rubber 
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consisting partly of rubber, during 1939 
were valued at 44,367,413 pesos, an in- 
crease of more than 16 percent over im- 
ports valued at 38,038,500 pesos in 1938. 
Imports from the United States ac- 
counted for 2,205,730 pesos, or less than 
5 percent, during 1939, compared with 
2,869,188 pesos, or 7.5 percent in 1938. 

Crude rubber was the most important 
single item, 9,705,242 kilograms valued 
at 35,291,789 pesos having been imported 
in 1939. This represented a gain of 


was responsible for the gains recorded in 
the total of all imports, as there was a 
heavy reduction in numerous manufac- 
tured articles produced locally. This 
was especially true of rubber belting, the 
volume of which was 55 percent under 
that of 1938. Other declines in items 
of relative importance were rubber 
sheets (with fabric or metal), 34 per- 
cent; sole rubber for footwear, 21 per- 
cent; rubber and rubber fabric tubes, 45 
and 24 percent, respectively; rubberized 
cotton cloth, 42 percent. Tire and tube 
imports were down 32 and 59 percent, 
respectively. 

Increases were registered for rubber 
footwear, 15 percent; rubber erasers, 9 
percent; rubber bands, 74 percent. Rub- 
ber-thread imports also increased by 14 
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percent, and hard rubber tires 24 per- 
cent. Imports of ebonite increased 24 
percent. 

Argentina had a small export trade in 
articles of rubber manufacture in 1939 
valued at 216,073 pesos, more than dou- 
ble the 90,420-peso value for exports in 
1938. Automobile tires and tubes ac- 
counted for the major portion of this 
trade, amounting to 162,534 pesos in 1939 
and 58,973 in 1938, or 75 and 65 percent 
of the respective totals. (Assistant 
Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ British Honduras.—Imports of rubber 
and part-rubber products during 1940 
were valued at $48,323 (United States 
currency), of which the United States 
supplied 8.5 percent. Because of the 
preferential duty, British Empire coun- 
tries, particularly Canada and_ the 
United Kingdom, accounted for 83.5 per- 
cent of the total. The principal items 
imported were motor tires and tubes 
valued at $16,590 and part-rubber foot- 
wear valued at $19,593; more than half 
of both these classes was supplied by 
Canada. There is no rubber manufac- 
turing or processing industry in British 


Honduras, and no crude rubber was 
imported in 1940. (American Vice Con- 
sul, Belize.) 


@ British Malaya.—The following rub- 
ber-estate supplies, according to the De- 
cember 1940 Planters Bulletin, are not 
obtainable with the same certainty and 
regularity as before the war: Aluminum 
equipment for estate factories, because 
of demand for aluminum in aircraft: 
plywood cases, formerly obtained largely 
from Scandinavian sources; centrifuges 
for latex concentration (certain makes 
are obtainable only from enemy or 
enemy-occupied countries) ; metal gauze 
for latex strainers; formic acid, sulfate of 
ammonia, and some other chemicals. To 
conserve sterling exchange, special per- 
mits are necessary in importing from 
nonsterling countries. 

Shortage of formic acid in early 

months of the war was overcome by im- 
portation of acetic acid from Canada. 
Nitrate of soda is mentioned as a sub- 
stitute for sulfate of ammonia, and ways 
have been or will be found to obviate 
other difficulties of this kind. 
@ British North Borneo—tmThe basic 
quota of North Borneo, under the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Agreement, 
is 21,000 long tons annually for the 
1939-43 period. The standard produc- 
tion assessed by the local authorities in 
1939 was 21,317 long tons. Production 
of rubber in 1939 on estates exceeding 
100 acres was 8,660 tons, and on small 
holdings 3,047 tons, or a total of 11,707 
against actual exports of 11,864 tons 
(including a 157-ton reduction of 
domestic stocks. 

The area under rubber at the end of 
1934 was 70,868 acres on estates of more 
than 100 acres, and 55,772 acres on small 
holdings. The purchase and sale of ex- 
port rights are strictly prohibited in 
North Borneo; hence the production 
reflects the capacity assessed by author- 
ities for the two classes of producers. 
For 1939 the per acre production assess- 
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ment averaged 498 pounds for estates of 
more than 100 acres, and only 223 
pounds for the small holdings. 

The total area under rubber at the 
end of 1939 was 131,380 acres, including 
2,769 acres budded and 445 acres planted 
with clonal seed in 1937-39. 

The total area replanted in 1934-39 
was 573 acres, of which 164 acres were 
replanted in 1939, when the new plant- 
ing amounted to 4,740 acres. 

@ Canada—Imports of crude rubber 
and latex (dry weight) into Canada set 
a new high record of 52,565 long tons 
in 1940, compared with 32,508 tons in 
1939. Imports of latex alone amounted 
to 1,575 tons in 1940, over half of which 
arrived during the final quarter of the 
year, when 40 percent of the other rub- 
ber was entered. Only 14 percent of the 
1940 imports arrived during the second 
quarter. 

®@ China.—Because of a shortage of raw 
material, the rubber industry of Tsingtao 
is at present working on inventory, and 
has reduced its operations to about 40 
percent of capacity. The industry con- 
sists of four small factories which use 
imported scrap to manufacture automo- 
bile and ricksha tires and a variety of 
small rubber products. 

@ Hong Kong.—Higher costs of raw ma- 
terials in 1940 cut profits and caused a 
25-percent increase in the selling price 
of products of local rubber-footwear 
manufacturers. These industries report, 
however, that their volume was well 
maintained. Despite the difficulty in ob- 
taining shipping space, footwear manu- 
facturers state that arrangements have 
been made for facilities to transport 
shipments to the United Kingdom, for 
which a quota not to exceed that of 1939 
has been established. Some of the 
former surplus production capacity is 
being converted to making military foot- 
wear suitable for tropical use. 

@ Indochina.—The shortage of foreign 
exchange (which the Bank of Indochina 
has experienced since the French armis- 
tice) continued through the third quar- 
ter of 1940, in spite of sales of almost the 
entire rubber production directly to the 
United States. Imports from Indochina 
into the United States amounted to 
44,454,545 pounds during the last half 
of 1940, against 20,075,896 in the first 
half; the final quarter alone accounted 
for over 35,000,000 pounds. 

@ Italy—All pneumatic tires and tubes 
for motor vehicles and motorcycles, ex- 
cept those belonging to diplomatic cars, 
foreign-registry cars, and cars admitted 
to temporary circulation within the 
Kingdom, must be reported, according to 
the Official Gazette of January 20, 1941. 
The transfer of these items from one 
owner to another is prohibited, and the 
Government is authorized to requisition 
the reported tires and tubes for military 
and civilian use. 

@ Mozambique.—The demand for toys is 
limited and largely seasonal, but there 
appears to be some opportunity for the 
sale of rubber toys of the smaller and 
less expensive type. Imports of toys in 
1939 amounted to 28,473 kilograms, val- 
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ued at $US23,432, of which England, 
Japan, Germany, and the United States 
(named in order of importance) were the 
leading suppliers. The demand for ce- 
ment-applied shoe soles and rubber heels 
and taps is extremely small, principally 
because the market for shoes is practi- 
cally limited to the 45,000 nonnative in- 
habitants, and also because shoe soles 
of rubber are not considered suitable for 
use in a tropical climate. Leather heels 
are »referred to rubber heels. 

@ Netherland Indies—Total exports of 
rubber from the Netherland Indies dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940 amounted 
to 471,715 metric tons, of which 280,866 
tons were destined for the United States 
and 119,965 tons for British Malaya. 
Other important markets were the United 
Kingdom with 33,926 tons, Japan with 
17,298, and Italy 8,226; all other markets 
accounted for 11,434 tons. Adjustments 


have been made reducing shipments to- 


continental Europe 1,642 tons below ear- 
lier reports, and shipments to other desti- 
nations by 921 tons; shipments to the 
United Kingdom and to the United States 
were adjusted upward by 636 and 999 
tons, respectively. 

There is a limited but regular demand 
for molded rubber toys in Medan, the 
chief suppliers of which are Japan and 
the United States. Because the greater 
part of the population does not wear 
shoes, the demand for rubber reels is 
small; and rubber soles are impractical 
because of the hot, moist climate. There 
is a fair and steady demand for rubber 
cement, for use in patching the inner 
tubes of bicycle tires. 

@ Philippine Islands—Articles intended 
to stimulate Philippine interest in the 
production of rubber and in the produc- 
tion of finished rubber products, includ- 
ing tires, appeared in the issues of Agri- 
cultural - Commercial - Industrial Life 
(Manila) from September through De- 
cember 1940. These articles include a 
brief mention of rubber possibilities, by 
Hilarion S. Silayan, Director of Plant In- 
dustry; a review of rubber-production 
possibilities for small farmers; and an 
article on rubber-latex preparation and 
trade history. (Copies of these issues are 
available for loan.) 

@ United Kingdom.—The London Rubber 
Trade Association on January 20 made 
effective alternative forms of United 
Kingdom delivery contract, permitting 
delivery at additional ports to ensure 
wider dispersal of stocks and to facilitate 
more rapid clearance at ports of ariival. 

The British Ministry of Supply has con- 
tracted for large quantities of rubber for 
January or February shipment from East- 
ern ports, mostly of 1—X grade, at around 
11 pence per pound, f. o. b. 

The Financial News of January 21 re- 
marks on the fact that stocks in con- 
suming markets at the end of November 
still represent only a normal peacetime 
volume in relation to the consumption 
rate, American holdings at the year end 
being between 5 and 6 months’ supply, 
which explains the persistent demand for 
available spot and nearby rubber offer- 
ings. The Financial Times of January 
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20 points out that despite a decline of 
106,500 tons in continental European rub- 
ber takings in 11 months of 1940 under 
those of the same period of 1939, world 
consumption in the period was only 36,100 
tons lower than in the 1939 period, owing 
to increased absorption in the United 
States, United Kingdom, and certain 
other areas outside the war zone. 

The Financial News states that in 
many quarters an adjustment of the 100- 
percent Excess Profits Tax is now ex- 
pected, though not immediately. The 
general trade view is that the year 1941 
will prove a more profitable period for 
rubber producers than 1940, as permissi- 

le exports are expected to average higher 
in 1941. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ India.—India has offered an outlet for 
imported surgical instruments (other 
than electro-medical instruments, rub- 
ber, cotton, and other surgical aids) val- 
ued at about 1,350,000 rupees ($405.000) 
annually during the last few years. Brit- 
ish manufacturers have in the past sup- 
plied about 55 percent of the total; Ger- 
many 20 percent; and the United States 
12 percent; the rest come from Japan 
and other foreign countries. The domes- 
tic surgical instrument industry which 
until a year ago supplied about a third 
of the total consumption in India is grow- 
ing steadily. Since the outbreak of war 
the trade in imported surgical instru- 
ments has been restricted since imports 
from Germany have been cut off entirely, 
and export restrictions in the United 
Kingdom have greatly reduced supplies 
from that source. American exports to 
India have consisted chiefly of small cut- 
ting and dental instruments, sterilizers, 
and blood-pressure meters. 

The largest demand in India for sur- 
gical instruments comes from hospitals, 
most of which are Government owned or 
controlled, and preference on Govern- 
ment purchases is therefore given to Brit- 
ish and Indian instruments particularly 
since Indian doctors are largely taught by 
British surgeons and Indian medical men 
who received their early training in Eng- 
land or under British doctors in local 
hospitals. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities do- 
mestic production has been expanded and 
in a number of cases local manufacturers 
are reported to have been given financial 
aid by the Government on the recommen- 
dation of the War Supply Board. 

There is little demand for American 
surgical instruments at present except 
from private hospitals. 


Special Products 


@ India—India offers a fairly good 
market for inexpensive novelty jewelry 
such as brooches, clip ornaments, finger 
and earrings, bracelets, necklaces, 
diamante buttons, hair clips and bands, 
diadems, and similar articles. Most of 
the demand until the outbreak of war 
was met by continental manufacturers. 
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Japan currently supplies a small share g 
the trade, mainly very low priced articles, 
American participation in this marke; 
has been confined largely to plated but. 
tons and dress ornaments since pricg 
were considered out of line with thoy 
quoted by Czechoslovakia and Othe 
countries of Europe. Under present ¢op, | 
ditions, however, it is likely that deman| 
for novelty jewelry of American many.| 
facture may increase. 
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Telephones 


@ Cuba.—The number of telephones jp 
use in Cuba increased substantially dur. / 
ing 1940. Except during two months 
when recessions were noted, gains in the 
number in use increased steadily. 

The number of telephones in use at the 
end of each of the past 8 years is show 
in the following table; 








, Nun y J 
Year ive ‘ong } Year | Num- 


1933 31, 587 1937 --| 49,89 
1934 } 31,650 || 19388 | 

1935 37, 943 1939 : -| 55, BS 
1936 : } 43,275 1940 --| 87 





(American Consul General, Habana.) 


Textiles and Related Products | 
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Cotton and Products 


@ Cotton consumption in the United! 
States during January was the highest | 
on record, amounting to 843,000 bales, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 
This was 68,000 bales higher than in 
December and 111,000 bales higher than 
in January 1940. Total consumption | 
for the first half of the current cotton 
season (August to January) aggregated | 
4,427,000 bales, or 9.5 percent greater! 
than in the corresponding 6 months of 
1939-40. 

Cotton exports continued low in Jan-| 
uary, only 52,000 bales having been 
shipped. Sweden was the only country of 
continental Europe for which cotton ex-| 
ports were recorded during the month 
No exports were recorded for the Sovié 
Union. Total exports for the 6 months 
August to January aggregated 660,00 
bales—a decline of 3,510,000 bales, or #) 
percent, from the exports for the cor 
responding 6 months of the preceding 
season. Exports for the 6 months 0 
principal destinations were as follows 
with figures for 1939-40 in parentheses: 
United Kingdom, 327,000 bales (1,333; 
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aTe of 000) ; Soviet Union, 139,000 (none) ; Can- 
ticles, ada, 85,000 (219,000); Japan, 39,000 
arke 593,000); China, 13,000 (278,000) ; 
| but. cweden, 7,000 (171,000). 
Price ~ cotton imports for the 6 months from 
those India (32,783 bales) were practically 
Othe gouble the imports from that country in 
t con. | the first 6 months of the preceding sea- 
mand on (16,922), and imports from Peru 
nan (1,740 bales) were also higher than in 
1939-40 (483); but imports from Egypt 
(19,504 bales) were about half of the 
imports during the corresponding 6 
months of 1939-40 (39,515 bales). 
§ India—Export demand for raw cotton 
was reported falling off toward the close 
of 1940. Existing export commitments 
were said to be mainly for cotton to the 
United Kingdom, Japan, China, and Aus- 
tralia. Sizable sales were reported for 
‘| the United Kingdom, but shipments were 
| reported slow owing scarcity of cargo 
| space. Export commitments for the 
“| | account of Japan and China were said 
+ to be smaller than in the last months of 
m | 1939. Orders for Japanese and Chinese 
mills are handled by Japanese firms, 
since Indian firms have insisted on cash 
res in terms. j 
r dur. | Cotton exports in the 12 months ended 
onths August 31, 1940, totaled 2,302,000 bales 
in the | of 400 pounds—a decline of 950,000 bales, 
or about 30 percent, from exports in 1938— 
at the | 39 aggregating 3,252,000 bales. The Gov- 
shown | ernment of India is reported to have been 
approached for assistance in disposing 
of the surplus of short-staple cotton in 
India during the war period. 
Nu: | Cotton consumption in India was ex- 
___} panding during the last months of 1940, 
xq and sales of raw cotton to local mills 
s2a@ were said to be about 10 percent higher 
a than in 1939. New cotton mills under 
____ | construction are expected to add 137,000 
na.) | spindles and 2,000 looms to the existing 
“| equipment in the near future. 
Imports of raw cotton in the fall of 
acts 1940 were considerably higher than such 
imports in the fall of 1939. Local mills, 
however, use mainly Egyptian and East 
Jnited | African cottons, as well as the local long 
ighes | staples, for the finer counts. Imports and 
bales Sales of American cotton were low owing 
ensus, ‘0 British-Indian import restrictions re- 
an in sulting from efforts to conserve dollar 
- than xchange. 
aption| Income of the cotton farmers in India 
cotton | {rom cotton lint, according to an Indian 
gated | Cotton trade review, amounted to about 
reater | 941,000,000 rupees (about $162,000,000) 
ths of in 1939-40, slightly higher than in 1938— 
39 when the income was estimated at 
. Jan *bout 433,000,000 rupees ($130,000,000). 
_ The 1940-41 outlook is regarded favor- 
tryof able as far as domestic sales are con- 
yn ex-| erned, consumption of Indian cotton for 
nonth | 1940-41 being placed at 10 to 15 percent 
Sovie| Steater than in 1939-40. The export 
onths| CUtlook, however, is discouraging, with 
60,000. sales prospects to Japan and China less 
or #| favorable, the Continental market prac- 
» cor-| ically closed, and scarcity of freight 
ceding) SPace for raw cotton goods making ship- 
ths w| Ments difficult. 
slows} ] Peru—Exports of raw cotton during 
heses:| the calendar year 1940, at 51,345 metric 
1,333;} tons, were about one-third smaller than 
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the 1939 exports of 77,189 tons, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics. The de- 
cline was brought about by the cessa- 
tion of exports to Germany and a sharp 
decrease in shipments to the rest of Eu- 
rope. A substantial rise, however, was 
recorded for Japan, and exports to the 
United States and to Latin America more 
than doubled. Shipments to principal 
destinations follow. 





Country 1940 1939 


Metric | Metric 
tons tons 





Untied Tiimegemt cnc cscs ccccsencees 23,329 | 37,278 
Be none wees ns Ueto: 13, 593 8, 263 
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Exports in December totaled 1,878 tons, 
compared with 7,402 tons in December 
1939. 

The 1940 cotton crop is estimated at 
84,000 metric tons (about 390,000 bales 
of 478 pounds) compared with 82,000 tons 
(380,000 bales) in 1939. Of the 103,000 
quintals (21,000 bales) pledged against 
the Government loan, 34,000 quintals 
(7,000 bales) were repossessed and 70,000 
quintals (14,000 bales) are still in the 
loan stock. Although a month ago opin- 
ion was fairly general that there was 
little, if any, cotton in the hands of grow- 
ers, cotton keeps coming in from the in- 
terior points, and it is now believed that 
a considerable quantity may be in the 
possession of the cotton growers. 

Recent opinion in the trade is that 

Japanese purchases of the 1940 crop for 
continued delivery through June 1941, 
may be about 30,000 tons. It is said that 
this cotton is paid for in United States 
dollars. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima.) 
@ United Kingdom—The Ministry of 
Supply has announced that arrangements 
have been made to purchase limited 
quantities of Peruvian cotton. In the 
future the Ministry of Supply will be re- 
sponsible for imports of Peruvian cotton 
and no new licenses will be issued for 
commercial imports of Peruvian cotton. 

Demand for raw cotton was active dur- 
ing the week ended January 24, but 
available supplies were limited. Man- 
chester trade in cotton yarn and piece 
goods during that week was reported ir- 
regular. Export demand was active, but 
business was somewhat difficult to ar- 
range under existing conditions. The 
backlog of unfilled orders is high. Turn- 
over for the domestic market was not 
important. 


Silk and Products 


@ Canada.—Exports of silk hosiery dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940 amounted 
to 345,095 dozen pairs valued at $2,258,001 
(Canadian currency), a considerable de- 
crease as compared with the 438,799 dozen 
pairs at $2,676,984 shipped abroad during 
the corresponding period of 1939. Ho- 
siery shipments were made to 47 coun- 
tries, but approximately 70 percent of 
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the 1940 exports went to South Africa and 
the remainder to other countries within 
the British Empire. 

An agreement was reached early in 
January at a meeting in Ottawa between 
Government officials and manufacturers 
whereby no all-silk hosiery will be manu- 
factured for domestic consumption in 
Canada after February. It was reported 
that imported raw silk would be supplied 
to hosiery manufacturers during the first 
2 months of 1941 in quantites equal to, 
but not exceeding the manufacturers’ 
usual requirements, and that in March, 
April, and May, imports of raw silk for 
hosiery production (for domestic con- 
sumption) will be limited to 75 percent, 
and in the next 3 months to 50 percent, 
of the usual requirements. Imports of 
raw silk for the production of hosiery for 
export will be permitted. Another meet- 
ing between silk-hosiery manufacturers 
and Canadian Government representa- 
tives is scheduled to be held next July to 
determine the proportions of raw-silk im- 
ports to be allowed for periods subsequent 
to August 1941. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Canada.—Production of rayon yarn 
and rayon-weaving operations in Cana- 
dian mills were reported to have been at 
near capacity levels during December 
1940 and January 1941. Mills were 
showing a wide range of materials (rayon, 
spun rayon, and wool mixtures) for the 
1941 spring and summer seasons. Fab- 
rics imitating linens and shantungs were 
being featured in various weights. De- 
mand for prints is expected to be good, 
according to a consensus of the trade. 

The umbrella-manufacturing industry 
in Canada formerly imported rayon um- 
brella fabrics from France, but stocks of 
the imported material are said to be 
practically exhausted. The industry is 
reported to be seeking substitute ma- 
terials and is said to be attempting to 
adapt ordinary dress goods for use as 
umbrella coverings, Oiled silk has been 
used to a considerable extent for this 
purpose in Canada, but cotton cloth has 
been infrequently employed. 


Wool and Products 


M@ Argentina—The wool market was firm 
but unchanged during the week ended 
February 13, when large American pur- 
chases of scoured wool were reported. 
American interest was well sustained, but 
there was evidence of declining supplies 
of some descriptions, which may have the 
effect of reducing the volume of sales. 
Exports of wool from Argentina during 
the week ended February 13 amounted 
to 6,716 bales, of which 3,728 were shipped 
to the United States and 2,184 to Japan. 
Exports from the beginning of the sea- 
son (October 1, 1940) to February 13, 
1941, aggregated 156,892 bales, of which 
125,725 were destined for the United 
States. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ China.—Exports to the United States 
from the Tientsin consular district dur- 
ing January 1941 included 78,700 pounds 
of camel wool valued at $65,400 (United 
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States currency), 2,000 pounds of goat 
wool at $1,250, and 13,900 pounds of goat 
hair at $32,500. Exports to other mar- 
kets were as follows, in bales: Goat hair 
to Dairen (Manchuria), 75; goat wool 
and cashmere, 13 to Japan and 200 to 
the United Kingdom; camel wool, 56 to 
the United Kingdom; and camei hair, 91 
to the United Kingdom. 

American demand for camel wool was 
active during January, with No. 1 quality 
quoted at $1.07 per pound, c. i. f. New 
York. Demand for brown goat wool was 
quiet at a nominal landed price of $0.70 
per pound. 

@ New Zealand—wWool exports during 
the calendar year 1940 amounted to 890,- 
738 bales valued at £NZ16,871,039, com- 
pared with 822,508 bales at £NZ11,665,- 
909. (The New Zealand wool bale in re- 
cent years has averaged from 341 to 344 
pounds, net weight.) Authorization was 
received on January 6, 1941, from the 
British Wool Control to ship 25,000 bales 
of American style 56/58’s wool from New 
Zealand to the United States, the first 
authorized shipment of wool direct to 
a neutral country from New Zealand 
since the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember 1939. The wool to be shipped is 
said to be fine-quality half-bred and Cor- 
riedale. Prices will be determined by 
the British Wool Control . 

@ Union of South Africa—Wool de- 
clared for export to the United States 
from Union ports during January 1941 
comprised 7,900 bales of greasy wool (net 
weight of 2,334,917 pounds) and 815 bales 
of scoured wool (net weight of 165,327 
pounds). Exports to the United States 
from these ports from July 1, 1940, to 
January 31, 1941, consisted of approxi- 
mately 35,599 bales of greasy wool (net 
weight 10,524,774 pounds) and 5.378 bales 
of scoured wool (net weight 1,086,846 
pounds). 

@ Uruguay—dActivity in the wool market 
declined during the first 2 weeks of Feb- 
ruary, but prices remained firm. Total 
sales of the current clip up to mid-Feb- 
ruary were estimated at 85,000 bales by 
the local trade. (American Legation, 
Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Mezico—A reduction in prices paid 
to farmers for henequen fiber, effec- 
tive February 3, 1941, was announced 
by the cooperative known as the “Hene- 
queneros de Yucatan” which controls 
production, processing, and sale of hene- 
quen fiber in the State of Yucatan. The 
new prices represented a uniform de- 
crease of 3 centavos (100 centavos=1 
peso) per kilogram for the five fiber 
classifications previously used and also 
established a new type of fiber labeled 
“M-Inferior.” 

The price scale effective February 3, 
1941, for the various grades of fiber, de- 
livered to the warehouses of the afore- 
mentioned cooperative, is as follows: 
Grade A, 0.19 pesos per kilogram at 
Progreso, and 0.17 at Merida; Grade B, 
0.175 and 0.155; B-1, 0.16 and 0.14; C, 
0.145 and 0.125; M, 0.135 at Progreso and 
0.115 at Merida. The price of the new 
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type ‘“M-Inferior” was fixed at 0.125 at 
Progreso and 0.105 at Merida. 

The Henequeneros de Yucatan attrib- 
uted the price reduction to the necessity 
for defraying warehouse charges and in- 
surance and also to the failure of antici- 
pated improvement in sales of the fiber. 
It is understood that as a result of the 
shipping situation fiber was being stored 
in warehouses in Progreso for longer 
periods than formerly. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


®@ Bulgaria.—Climatic conditions in 1940 
were generally favorable for tobacco, and 
production during the year has been re- 
liably estimated at approximately 50,- 
000,000 kilograms, a record figure. Qual- 
ity is considered superior to that of 1939. 
The harvest was still in process of pre- 
liminary manipulation in November 1940, 
and the purchasing season was not ex- 
pected to open before February 1941. 
Market outlook for this large crop was 
considered generally optimistic, with an- 
ticipated prices 30 to 50 percent above 
1940. Though American buyers did not 
appear inclined to make commitments 
owing to difficulty in obtaining delivery, 
German interests were stated likely to 
increase their demands, particularly 
since German purchases in Greece are 
problematical. 

Bulgarian tobacco production in 1939 
amounted to approximately 42,000,000 
kilograms and was of average good qual- 
ity. The purchasing season opened at 
the beginning of March 1940, and by the 
middle of the year the greater part of 
the crop had been engaged by local mer- 
chants and foreign agents. As usual, the 
Agricultural and Cooperative Bank of 
Bulgaria participated in the purchases 
in order to maintain prices favorable to 
producers. Growers’ prices averaged 15 
to 20 percent above those of 1939. 

Local consumption usually accounts 
for about 15 percent of the crop—ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 kilograms, mainly 
of cheaper grades. Of this volume, 85 
percent is manufactured locally into ci- 
garettes; the remainder is used for pipe 
tobacco. Cigars are not made in com- 
mercial quantities. 

The value of Bulgarian tobacco exports 
and purchases for export to the end of 
November 1940 may be estimated ap- 
proximately as follows: 





Item _—™ 


22, 800 | 
7, 000 


Leaf tobacco 
Cigarettes __ 


2, 000, 000 

700, 000 
2, 700, 000 
1, 200, 000 


29, 800 
17, 200 


Total, end of November 
Stocks (pending deal) - 


Total 1940 
Total 1939 


3, 900, 000 
| 3, 486, 411 


47, 000 
34, 761 





The exportable surplus from the 1939 
Bulgarian crop amounted in 1940 to ap- 
proximately 37,000,000 kilograms; this 


quantity plus about 10,000,000 kilograms 
carried over from 1938 and previous 
years, made a total exportable surplus 
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in 1940 of approximately 47,000,000 kij,! 
grams. At the end of November 1949 
exportable surplus of about 17,2000 
kilograms of leaf was estimated to », 
main unengaged; however, it was under, 
stood that the European representatj 
of the German combine Reemtsma wa! 
in Sofia negotiating for the wholesah| 
purchase of all this stock. 

@ China.—Planting of tobacco in tal 
Canton district is discouraged. Prig: 
fluctuations, attributed to supply unce. 
tainties, continued to affect the tobacq 
trade in November 1940. 
@ India.—The total area under tobacy 
in India is approximately 1,350,000 acre. 
as calculated in the 1939 report of th 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser. Ayajj. 
able statistics are neither complete nq 
accurate; however, the following data q 
Indian acreage planted to tobaccos whig 
are of interest to American trade ay 
taken as of the end of the calendar yey 
(when planting for the next crop ha | 
been completed) . 


Tobacco Acreage in India 





at , 1934-38 . 
ype and region average | 1939 | 10491 


a 


| Acres | Acres | Acrn 

Flue-cured Virginia | } 
Madras east coast | 60,000 | 74, 500 | 130, 0% 
Mysore State SOO | 2, 500 3, 
Bihar | 200 | 
Baroda | 120 IB 
thansi } : te 





Total 60, 800 | 77, 320 | 133, 79 
Country air-cured cigarette: | 4 
Madras east coast | 65,000 | 75, 250 | 
Bihar 41, 600 





Total | 69, 600 | 
Burley (east coast) (2) 985 | 1,00 
Turkish (east coast) ’ 10 5 





1 Estimated. 2 Various. 


The outstanding development is the 
sharp inerease in acreage of flue-cured 
type in the Madras east-coast area, 
This section, formerly termed the Gun- 
tur area, has been enlarged, new tobacco 
districts having been opened up along the 
coast as far north as Tuni and 4s far as 
20 miles south of Ondole, as well as in- 
land across the border into Hyderabad. 
It is calculated that the maximum to- 
bacco territory capable of development 
in the entire east-coast area will eventu- 
ally total 150,000 acres, and that further 
expansion of flue-cured planting wil 
have to take place in other parts of In- 
dia. A start is being made at Jhansi, in 
the United Provinces, and the United 
Provinces Government has undertaken, 
research to further the development of 
Virginia-type tobacco in that area. 

Improvement in the east-coast flue- 
cured acreage is actually not so great 
as would seem, since 1939 plantings sul- 
fered severely from floods; under more 
normal conditions the total would have 
approximated 100,000 acres. Accoré-, 
ingly, the actual expansion in planted 
area was about 30 percent between 193 
and 1940. According to reports from 
Bangalore, a tobacco company, orgal- 
ized to develop plantings of a s 
Virginia-type tobacco had 4,000 acré 
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| under cultivation in 1939 and expected to 
increase the figure to 6,000 by the end of 
1940. However, the trade considers 
these estimates overoptimistic. There 
may be a few hundred acres planted to 
virginia-type tobacco in other parts of 


' India, but little is known of the present 


status of these minor areas. 
The 1940 flue-cured crop suffered from 


1 al adverse weather conditions, resulting in 
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a somewhat low output per acre, al- 
though the quality of the marketable 
crop was quite satisfactory. Up to the 
middle of December 1940, the current 
planting season was favorable, with good 
monsoon rains at the right time and lit- 
tle danger of later adverse weather. Ac- 
cordingly, the outlook for a large 1941 
crop is regarded as exceptionally good. 

Official returns of tobacco production 
in India are misleading, since in some 
areas stalks and stems are harvested 
with the leaf. It has been estimated 
that reported figures include about 18 
percent of waste material. Average pro- 
duction of cured leaf, over a period of 
years, is calculated as 786 pounds per 
acre. On the basis of 1,350,000 acres 
planted, a total tobacco production of 
1,061,100,000 pounds of all types is indi- 
cated. 

Tobacco production during 1941, esti- 
mated from existing planted acreage, 
with comparable data for previous years, 
is as follows: 


Estimated Tobacco Crop of India in 1941 


[In thousands of pounds] 





| 1935-39 














Type and region averge 1940 1941 
Flue-cured Virginia: 
Madras (east coast) | 27,680 | 34,300 72, 000 
Mysore __.. --| 160 | 1,300! 1,500 
Bihar epi 100 | 100 
Baroda. - 60 | 60 
Jhansi... al 200 
Total | 97,840 | 35,760 | 73,860 
Country air-cured cigarette: | 
Madras (east coast) | 32,500 | 37, 500 | 40, 000 
ae } 2,300} 2,500} 2,500 
Total | 34, 800! 40, 000 | 42, 500 


| 400 


6 | 30 


Burley (east coast) rs er eee 500 
Turkish (east coast) | 





Tobacco stocks are held by manufac- 
turers who do not reveal their position. 
However, all manufacturers in India were 
accumulating stocks during 1940, and in 
December they held from 12 to 15 
months’ supplies. 

No information concerning average 
prices to be paid for the 1941 crop was 
available in December, since the buying 
season had not opened, but the figure is 
not expected to fluctuate far from the 
level of between 10 and 11 cents paid for 
the 1939 Guntur contract crop. 

Manufacturing operations are thought 
to be active, in view of Government 
orders, mostly for export to the Middle 
East, on which all factories are engaged. 
§ Italy—tItalian authorities decided to 
Taise the price for tobacco seed of the 
current crop from 230 lire to 325 lire per 
quintal, upon proposal of the Confedera- 
tion of Agriculturists according to the 
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Italian press. The National Tobacco 
Board conferred monopoly rights for the 
1940 sale of industrial tobacco seed to a 
firm in Genoa, stipulating that the seed 
consigned must be shelled and the quality 
healthy and merchantable. From the 
price of 325 lire per quintal, net, a deduc- 
tion of 5 lire will be made for the Na- 
tional Tobacco Board to cover operating 
expenses of the national pool. 

@ New Zealand—A total of 2,493,000 
pounds of tobacco was harvested from 
2,577 acres in the New Zealand tobacco 
year ended July 31, 1940, compared with 
2,118,500 pounds from 2,227 acres in the 
preceding season. The average for the 
5-year period 1936-40 was 1,977,378 
pounds from 2,421 acres. It is antici- 
pated that 2,832,200 pounds of tobacco 
will be harvested in the 1940—41 season 
from 2,857 acres; if realized, these totals 
will represent increases of 339,200 pounds 
and 280 acres over the past year. 

Practically all tobacco seedlings 
planted in New Zealand originate from 
American seed; a small proportion is 
from Canadian seed. 

New Zealand consumption of leaf to- 
bacco during the year ended September 
30, 1939, totaled 6,696,000 pounds, in com- 
parison with an average of 5,750,000 
pounds for the 5 years 1935 to 1939. 

Leaf-tobacco stocks held in New Zea- 
land are believed to be somewhat below 
normal; but no satisfactory estimates 
can be given, since tobacco manufactur- 
ers declare their stocks to the New Zea- 
land Tobacco Board only when they ap- 
ply for licenses to import fresh supplies. 
Import licenses are not issued to the 
various manufacturers at the same time 
of the year; consequently, the stock 
position is never stable. 

@ Paraguay.—Since the customary 
markets for Paraguayan tobacco (Ger- 
many, Belgium, and the Netherlands) 
have been cut off, surplus stocks are 
estimated at approximately 1,200 metric 
tons. Argentina is now the principal 
purchaser; but only limited amounts can 
be sold in that market, since the Para- 
guayan type of tobacco is not readily 
acceptable in neighboring countries. An 
effort is being made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries 
to improve the quality and generally 
change the type to one more similar to 


American Virginia tobacco. (American 
Consulate, Asuncion.) 
@ Turkey.—Opening of the _ tobacco 


market at Izmir was to take place on 
January 14, according to the Turkish 
press, and was apparently confirmed by 
the Turkish Regie in Istanbul. At the 
close of December 1940 it was not clear 
which buyers would open the market. 
The Turkish Regie has always preferred 
not to open, but to delay purchasing and 
thus be able to enter the market from 
time to time and act as a stabilizer. 
The Ministry of Commerce has had 
£T2,000,000 placed at its disposal, to be 
loaned for tobacco purchases to certain 
local tobacco companies in which the 
Government has an interest. Similar 
credits offered to these companies in 1940 
were refused on the grounds that they did 
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not wish to purchase on their own ac- 
count and risk possible price fluctuations, 
but were willing to utilize the credits by 
purchasing for the Government’s account 
on a commission basis. 

Purchasing intentions of American 
companies were not definitely known at 
the close of 1940. According to report, 
the local representative of one American 
company had assured the Turkish 
authorities that his company would be 
in the market. Also, it was hoped that 
remaining stocks of 1939-crop tobacco 
purchased for American account would 
be en route to the United States by the 
end of January. This hope has practi- 
cally been fulfilled; for arrangements 
were made for shipment by rail through 
Baghdad to Basra, thence out through 
the Persian Gulf. Reports are to the 
effect that approximately 4,000 tons have 
been routed this way, and that other 
shipments have cleared Basra. Some 
American owners are hoping to clear up 
the remainder of their stocks by ship- 
ment on Greek vessels. 

Purchases of the 1940 crop made for 
account of the British Government will 
presumably be in about the same amount 
as in 1939. Funds disposed of for this 
purpose remain unchanged at £880,000 
(sterling), representing interest and 
amortization on British credits to Turkey. 

It is apparently the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s intention to endeavor to maintain 
1940-crop prices at approximately the 
1939 level. It is believed this will be 
satisfactory to buyers so far as the 
Aegean tobaccos are concerned, but that 
Slightly lower prices are hoped for on 
the Black Sea and Marmora tobaccos. 

Recent estimates place 1940 Turkish 
tobacco production at 67,743,000 kilo- 
grams, the Marmora district accounting 
for 15,068,000, the Black Sea district for 
15,635,000, the Aegean district for 33,- 
450,000, and the Eastern Anatolia district 
for 3,590,000. 
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@ Yugoslavia.—Tobacco exports during 
the first 8 months of 1940 reached 5,826 
metric tons valued at 222,582,000 dinars, 
a material advance over 1,261 tons val- 
ued at 37,014,000 dinars in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. During the 
1940 period, Bohemia took Yugoslav to- 
bacco valued at 115,455,000 dinars (36,- 
948,000 in 1939); Slovakia, 16,957,000 
dinars (none); France, 71,916,000 dinars 
(none) ; and “other countries,” 18,254,000 
dinars (66,000). 


(Continued on p. 382) 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 


Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 





Annual average | Monthly average 
rate 














| 
rate luotet 
!Quotation 
Country Unit quoted | | | lon Feb. 21 
ecem- | January 

| | 1989 | 1940 ber 1940 | 1941 | 
| | j | } : s 
|fPound (free) .......-__---- |} 5338 | $3. 0516 | *. mse $3.2150 | $3. 2069 
acs nnneeneceennemnenowen \{Pound (ometai) -27277277- tea stant | 3.2280} 3.2280 | “3.2280| 3.2280 
1 el ee 
>" a | #0600 | *.0569 | *.0539 | #0517 
Markka_____... | ,-0187 | 0195 | 0201 | 0201 
Reichsmark_._------------ * 4002 | *.3908| *.3908|  *.3997 
men | .2206 | 2359 | . 2365 | . 2427 
ia aeticaiebinanaaaeahis | ©1848 | °1977| °1977|  °%.1977 
aimee ae '3016| .3018) 13015! .3014 
| eee *.0504 | °%.0504 | °.0504/) *%.0504 
2 ERE | _.2344 |) —_. 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
le 3. 0638 3.2275 | 3.2275) 3.2196 
..| Escudo.-.......- | .0371 | .0399 | . 0400 | 0401 
| See *.0932 | °%.0913| *.0913 *. 0913 
a; aa | .4698 | 4710} =. 4709 4711 
a oe gl 4 . 2380 | . 2382 | . 2383 | . 2382 
RS ; . 2268 . 2320 | . 2322 | . 2322 
eS : | 3.9800! 3.9800! 3.9800! 3.9800 
{Pound i | 3.8300 4. 0350 4. 0342 4. 0256 
0 0 O —eSEEEe eee 4. 0350 4.0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 








Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


(New York rates not currently available] 





Equiva- | Annual average 








| 
| lentin | rate! 
| United 
Country Official rate | States | 
| dollars | 
| ofunit | 1988 | 1939 
quoted | 
| | 
| 
0 SSE TORT 18 Atsheniow$1.00___...._....................- | 0.0769 |_.......- Si 
Belgian Congo--.---.------------------- | 44.25 Cone anathema Se eRe REE ae | | ree cai 
i =e ; #. 1600 | $0. 1689 | . 1685 
EL eee | | ES eS | *,0119 | *.0124 | #*. 0121 
ON SEEN bo 0 eee ee . 2343 | 1.2845) 1, 2506 
Czechosiovakia (Bohemia Moravia) _-- 1 koruna=R? 0. 10 a linac dtnadaiaaietaag | 4.0400 | *.0347 | 99° 0343 
Ton CY eee: | ¢,2000/ .2183 | 2035 
4. 5463 








EEO. 24315=$1.00____..- 4. 1128 | * 5.0130 
.| 4.17 krooni=$1.00 é 
-| 1 franc= RM 0.05 





4.0200 | .0288 





2398 | 1°. 2711 10, 2538 


. 0251 





France (unoccupied area) ED cc nvdinapiisanawsisiebicnemen | 0228 | _ .0288 | . 0251 
TTS _ (eet . 2269 | 19,2880 | 1, 2510 
i le a 152.50 drachmas=$1.00...............-........ . 0066 | . 0082 
SA eo, SS eS F 5 ee er ae 
elt ES a rR ALE E TLR: | [CEN sensmernened 
iat ecedieel eaatibseteielosanicteen tenia Bo eee 4.0250 ° 4.8804 | #4 4354 
EER ae eee I Cre ener ae | . 1887 | 1, 1938 | 10, 1852 
ERT TE ELAS | . 1667 | 1.1691 | 1. 1671 

1 franc= RM 0.10__..--__- = —s i, ae: pee 
.--| 1 guilder=RM 1.33_._..-- 4, 5320 - 5601 | . 5334 
.--| 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 . 5284 | 19. 5501 | 19 | 5334 
.| $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 .9001 | .9942 | 9602 
oo seeniseonaoes 4.2400 | .2457 | . 2327 
i csnsincinicansnnusabeonaseoonede | 4.0250 (94.8804 | %4, 4354 
TET LE 4.2000 | .1886 | *, 1884 
ARIE AE Errore . 0054 | ° 0073 | 1*.0071 
RAST LA I RE 4556 | 19. 5760 19, 5020 
11 baht: T° qbanmaed aay aes . 3659 - 4445 . 4032 
eM a | -7500 «8011 . 8024 

USER Li aaa Kin mbioen i 2 EEE ee | . 18R7 |. } : 
aaa a ccnceminatintiinininens ee IP LIOD On een cn ccesncu | .0183 | *.0231 | 8 *.0227 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

* Average for January-August and November-December. 

3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only 

¢ Based on German official rate: $1.00=R™M 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 
making the —— rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 

¢ Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 
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. . ° s icularl; 
Toiletries and Essential Oil; | poe ape 


@ Chile—While official data are lackin,| t#4¢ | 
it is believed that commercial quantitig, 2V¢T@8° 
of the following crude drugs and eggq,\ catch, 
tial oils are available in Chile for expo, fact thé 
oils of eucalyptus, pepermint, boldo, pin, erably 
fennel, and fennel powder. Also pro. Canned 
duced, but with no assurance of ¢on, shipped 
mercial volume, are coriander seq stored 
fenugreek powder, white mustard, ay, probabl 
pyrethrum powder. some ti 
Normally, materials of this charac, P0sins ‘ 
have been exported to countries g, market. 
Europe, but owing to transportation dif. A sh 
culties and other factors, shippers y| CSU 
such products are now seeking outlets, @& 19 
the United States. but an : 
Chile is the world’s leading source g % bold 
quillaja, or soap bark, but in recent yean Instead 
despite Government regulations designg | merly, | 
to conserve this natural commodity, th, CES ! 
output has declined due to destructip the offi 
methods of stripping the bark from trem, 20 to 3¢ 
(American Consulate General, Sant. “8 !4 


ago.) Early 
% Mexico—tThree shipments of lime gj | vided ir 
erate WV 


aggregating 1,528 pounds valued at $5.57 lies 
(United States currency) were invoice | i ty 
at the Guadalajara Consulate durin = 
January 1941. No shipments of freg disposi 
limes were invoiced during the month — y 
(American Consulate, Guadalajara.) ee 
@ Paraguay—Imports of cosmetics an cold-stc 
other toilet preparations are limite, a 
Limited quantities of such products are | om . 
produced locally, but most of the bette / ion rts 
grade qualities are imported from th oat 
Argentine, where they are produced jp trey 
branch plants of American and Europea } 
companies. (American Consulate, Asun- 
cion.) 
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| The D 
Japanese Vessels Calling at tion, wh 
Chilean Port Increase | *ey P 

to 26 th 

The number of Japanese vessels which ment ov 
called at Valparaiso during 1940 in- were di 
creased to 22, with a total gross tonnage cattle d 
of 176,301 and a total net tonnage of tion to 
107,069, as compared with 18 vessels with voted tc 
a total gross tonnage of 139,439 anda poultry, 
total net tonnage of 86,530. | Excer 
The number of such vessels which hat} Florida 
called or are scheduled to call during} were Cu 
the first quarter of 1941 has increased played \ 
10, as compared with 5 during the fit! Kentuck 
quarter of each of the two preceding Exceptic 
years. In addition, a new service with at’ mals, ro 
least 2 vessels is being established b includec 
tween Japan and Chilean ports northd) nye ¢ 
Valparaiso. Four of the vessels schet-| ance th 
uled to call during the first half of 19 average 
are stated to be modern, of recent Col over go 
struction, and with a speed of “eightet oy. ono, 


miles.” | cellent 
The increase in Japanese shipping‘! Cuban } 





* Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 
i@ Computed from average official rates for the United Sta 
4 Average for first 11 months only. 
19 Based on average for French franc. 
r Avene for pw ee oe el - 
or foreign trade purposes only. 
14Commercial rate. 


tes dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


attributed partly to good business for the 
vessels, especially on their homewatl 
journey, and to the closing of other traé 
routes to such shipping. (American Cot 
sulate, Valparaiso, January 30, 1941.) 
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; | phe Japanese Salmon Catch 


The 1940 Japanese salmon catch, par- 
ticularly red salmon, which is normally 
ils | the most important type in the export 
| trade, is reported to have been below 
average. The effect of the reduced 
Uti catch, however, is largely offset by the 
“= fact that exports have fallen off consid- 
Pori:| erably this year because of the war. 
bite Canned red salmon, which was formerly 
Dre shipped to Great Britain, is now being 
Com- stored in warehouses, and stocks will 
deed, probably be allowed to accumulate for 
Ant some time in the hope of eventually dis- 
| posing of them in some foreign-currency 
ace market. 
S %, “a shortage of salmon for domestic 
dif consumption is reported. This lack is 
rs of due, in part, to the diminished catch; 
ash put an important factor is the early sale 
of holdings intended for the local market. 
Instead of selling off gradually, as for- 
year, merly, most companies disposed of their 
igne| stocks as rapidly as possible, because of 
| the official fixing of maximum prices at 
90 to 30 percent below prevailing quota- 
trees tions last year. 
Early purchasers can probably be di- 
, vided into two classes—persons of mod- 
ne af erate wealth who have laid in excess 
$5.50 supplies of various types of foodstuffs, 
voiced | and those who bought in the hope of 
luring disposing of their stocks at higher rates 
fret when the shortage becomes acute. 
ont The steady development of Japanese 
M) cold-storage and freezing methods is im- 
$ and proving the outlook for the export trade 
ited in frozen shelifish, according to a recent 
tS @lt\ trade article. Baby clams are the most 
better important item in this trade, exports re- 
nthe portedly totaling about 200 tons a year, 


ed it almost all to the United States. 
opean 
Asun- 


# 








Livestock Exposition, Cuba 


/ The National Cuban Livestock Exposi- 
at tion, which was held at Guaimaro, Cama- 
| guey Province, Cuba, from January 24 
to 26 this year showed marked improve- 
which ment over its predecessors. The exhibits 
10 in- were divided into 11 classifications with 
mnage cattle displays predominating. In addi- 
age of tion to these, a special section was de- 
is with voted to exhibits not classified, including 
and a poultry, dogs, and other animals. 
| Except for a few fine specimens from 
h hat} Florida and Texas, all the cattle shown 
during} were Cuban, while among the horses dis- 
used played were some Morgan, Irish, English, 
e fits Kentucky, and other Western breeds. 
ceding Exceptionally well-trained cutting ani- 
with i mals, ropers, good gaited stock were also 
ed be included. 
tho) The exhibition enjoyed better attend- 
schet-) ance than last year, having had a daily 
of 194! average of 7,000 visitors and a high of 
it COM over 9,000. The exhibits excelled previ- 
ghtett oys ones, and the show furnished an ex- 
| cellent idea of the progress made by 
> Cuban ranchers. 
mes A typical American rodeo, with Ameri- 
can, as well as Cuban cowpunchers 
r trad : : 
1n Cot closed the exhibition. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


peso. The 


Cuba—United States dollars to the 
peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdesto 1 dollar.) 


NoTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper 


eso; Paraguay— Paraguayan 
uatemalan quetzal, and the Pan. 























Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Nov. Dec. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina_-_._.- Paper peso.._._- ORE Bik ncccecncsuen 3.31 3. 70 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Feb. 6 
. - 8 ey Secs 34.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
Free market.........-- 3. 92 4.33 4. 26 4.24 4.24 Do. 
Bolivia_.......- Boliviano....... 2 aaa 1 29.60 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 40.00 | Jan. 30 
ESS See 55.00 | 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
2) Cee Aes ess 445.46 | 61.60 | 61.20 60.50 | Last of 
Jan. 
DIS icccedian | ee Ce asitntinnsitiinindn 17.641 | 16.829 |¢16. 500 |616.500 | 616.500} Feb. 1 
iy. fee nore 519.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market_...-|-......- § 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 20. 700 Do 
f angkwaandaeused 19.992 | 20.826 | 20.563 | 20.820 20. 500 Do 
| rs es EIS 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Jan. 28 
Export draft. .......... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market_.........- 27. 48 82.47 | 34.73 | 34.57 32. 50 Do 
eee eas ee 31. 04 $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. -.-.--..- 25. 00 29.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do 
ee eee ee 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 tf) 
Colombia......- pecdcsneames Controlied.............] L727 1.75 1.755 | 1.75 1.7545) Feb 14 
Bank of Republic. ____- 11,77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
eS SS 7 ee eee ee (8) (8) (8) RS 
3 eae 1. 84 1.78 1.91 1.93 1.93 Feb. 14 
Costa Rica. ...-. CRaseiiicces Uncontrolled... .---..--- 5.65 5.67 5.74 5.7 5.80 | Feb. 1 
Comtrctieg. ....~.c-.0-.-) &@ 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ee NN  iccndealéthatintcss ee See ye - 93 -91 91 . 93 Feb. 15 
Ecuador......-- re Central Bank....--...- 14. 13 14.83 | 15.15 | 15.00 15.00 | Feb. 56 
Honduras-_..... [a eee: Ee 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Merico__.....-- , rs (EEC 4. 52 5.18 4.85 4.85 4.85 | Jan. 25 
Nicaragua... .- Cordoba........ a 4. 56 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Feb. 1 
ad SNES AS SARE Ee 16.46 5. 35 - = - 4 6. 00 Do. 
Paraguay......- Paper peso...... 2 EE SEE PEE : ; 70. 00 Do. 

. FO v ndenccnncininccenfeasavacdseuemans 80.50 | 83.00 87.00 Do. 
a ee ee i Rea 4. 46 5. 33 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Feb. 8 
Salvador. _...-- Cis arctic Se 5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay-..-.-.-. | See See 4173 . 3626) .3759) .3953 9.3953) Feb. 1 

Controlled free........- 5697 4995) =. 5271 . 5266 . 5266) Do. 
Venezuela__.._. | ne | RENE: ROSES ACirhee epee se ee 103.23 | Feb. 12 

















1 June 13-Dee. 31. 
2 July 13-Dee. 31. 
+ Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
* July-December. 
§ Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
* For commitments of the Government only. 
' June 10-Dec. 31. 


, a" class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 


*In addition there is “compensated” exchange, 
which at present is the same as the free rate for 
United States products. 

10 For collections maturing after Jan. 1, 1941. 





U.S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tuesday, 
February 25. 


No. 43—Re: Waiver of Licenses on Small 
Shipments of Chemicals and on Medic- 
inal Preparations for Individual Con- 
sumption. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State on the above subject, 
as follows: 


“You may, pending further instruc- 
tions, permit without the requirement of 
a license the exportation of all chemi- 
cals, except quinine sulphate, conforming 
to the United States Pharmacopeia 
(U. S. P.), the National Formulary (N. 
F.), or the Chemically Pure Analytical 
Reagent (C. P. A. R.) standards, which 
contain as ingredients any of the basic 
materials or chemicals listed in the regu- 


lations referred to above, provided the 
total quantity of any one chemical per 
shipment shall not exceed 100 pounds. 
Your particular attention is invited to 
the exception in respect to quinine sul- 
phate and to the fact that all shipments 
of this material, except such as fall with- 
in the purview of the following para- 
graph, are subject to the requirement of 
an export license, whether or not they 
conform to the standards mentioned. 
All shipments of mercury, which is a 
metal and not a chemical, also require 
an export license unless they fall within 
the terms of the following paragraph.” 

As earlier informed, “* * * you 
may, until further notice, permit without 
the requirement of a license the exporta- 
tion of all medicinal, dental, and pro- 
prietary preparations in bottles, tubes, 
vials, capsules, boxes, or other containers 
for individual consumption.” 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an 


mail stamp enclosed. 





Commodities 





BREWING PRODUCTs: 

Hops, quality similar to Kent. 

pounds) monthly. 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 

Steel drums, 52-gallon capacity for olive oil and 105- 
gallon capacity for alcohol. 
Order of 1,000. 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTs: 

Aluminium foil, white, with special markings, %o000 
millimeters thick, different sizes, order of 105,000 
leaves; white aluminium foil with thin paper in- 
serted between, and with special markings, 
9-95{000 millimeters thick, different sizes, order of 
500,000 leaves; colored aluminium foil, 300 by 510 
millimeters, order of 100 kilometers; plain white 
aluminium foil, 300 by 510 millimeters, order of 100 
kilometers. (Samples available.) 

Paper napkins, different sizes, order of 1,000,000. 
(Sample available.) 


2 pockets (336 


Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Standard quality. | 





| 
i} 


Informatio, 
the | 
air. 


— 
| Refer- | Ref 
City and country | ence Commodities | City and country = | oo 
| No. No 
PAPER AND PAPER Propucts—Continued 
Cairo, Egypt 602 Thin glazed paper (papier beurre vegetal), 1 ton; | Cairo, Egypt ayy | 
imitation glazed paper, 4 tons; pure ribbed kraft oe. 
paper (imitation), 7 tons; glazed white wood-free 
Athens, Greece 600 writing paper, 3 tons; white sulfite paper, 7 tons. | | 
(Samples available.) | 
j Toilet paper, 20 cases of 500 rolls each do wy 
| Waffle crystal paper (papier gaufre cristal), 65 by 100 do i 
Cairo, Egypt | 9 centimeters, order of 4% ton. (Sampleavailable.) | ad 
TEXTILES: | | 
| Cotton hosiery for women. Low-priced, without } Stockholin, Sweden | 9 
| | mixture of silk or wool. 5,000 dozen pairs. ‘ 
| Cotton yarns, American carded and combed, and do | 
| Egyptian uppers, carded and combed, single, F 
| white, 24to42counts. Order of 10 metric tons | 
Rayon and cotton fabrics, suitable for tropics. | Hong Kong } rm 
Order of 1,000 yards of each quality. (Samplk | ? 
do 599 available.) 


| 


opportunities comprise inquiries 
imples or catalogs and are paid a com. 


Agency 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Newfoundland Government 
Railway Earnings Increase in 
1940 


The Newfoundland Railway (Govern- 
ment-owned) reports that both freight 
and passenger earnings during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, were slightly 
above those for 1939. The total earnings 
of the Railway, including its steamer 
service and dockyards, amounted to $3,- 
510,866, compared with $3,110,577 for 


1939, while earnings of the Railway alone 
during 1940 amounted to $2,120,534, 
compared with $1,915,000 for the preced- 
ing year. Deficits have been shown in 
railway operations for the past 7 years, 
except 1936-37. 





Swiss Imports of Sugar 


The Federal Department of Public 
Economy has been authorized by the 


Federal Council to take all necessary 
steps to ensure adequate imports of 
sugar, and to stabilize the price. Impor- 
tation of sugar is made a monopoly in | 
the hands of the Federal War Food Bu- 
reau. This bureau may give permits for 
the importation of sugar to Swiss firms 
under certain conditions laid down by 
itself. It is also authorized to take con- 
trol of all stocks of sugar purchased he- 
fore the establishment of the monopoly 
but not yet brought into the country. | 
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